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LITERATURE 


OF 


NORTHLAND 


Vitus Bering 


The Discoverer of Bering Strait 


By PETER LAURIDSEN, of the Royal Danish Geo- 
raphical Society. Translated by Prof. J. E. 
lson, of the University of Wisconsin, with an 

introduction by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 
12mo, 240 pages, with four maps. Price, $1.25. 
‘*Itis a moving story and a stirring one, and the author 
has done well to rescue the reputation of the great ex- 
lorer from the neglect and disesteem into which it had 
allen, and to vindicate him against all the calumnies and 
misrepresentations which have gathered about his name.”’ 
—New York Tribune, came: tb. 


America Not Discovered by 
Columbus 


An Historical Sketch of the Discovery of America 

the Norsemen in the Tenth Century. By 

on. Rasmus B. ANDERSON, late United 

States Ministerto Denmark. 4thedition. Price 
$1.00. 

**A valuable addition to American histor. 
book is full of surprising statements, and will be read with 
something like wonderment.”—Notes and Queries 
(London). 


Norse Mythology ; 


Or, The Religion of Our Forefathers. Contain- 
ing all the Myths of the Eddas. By Prof. R. B. 
ANDERSON, ex-U. S. Minister to Denmark. 5th 
edition. Illuminated cover. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 

** Prof. Anderson’s work is, as _it claims to be, the first 
complete and systematic presentation of Norse Mythology 
in the English language.”—A tlantic Monthly. 


The Younger Edda 


Sometimes called SNORRE’S EDDA, or the 

PROSE EDDA, with an Introduction, Notes, a 
full Glossary, and complete Index. By Prof. 
Rasmus B. ANDERSON, author of “ Norse 
Mythology,” etc., etc. 1 volume. Price, $2.00. 


** By far the most important English contribution to the 
elucidation of Northern Mythology which we possess.”’— 


Boston Courier. 


Echoes from Mist-Land; 


Or, The Nibelungen Lay Revealed to Lovers of 
Romance and Chivalry. By AUBER FOREs- 
TIER. 2dedition. Price, $1.25. 

** This is the first American edition of the whole ‘** Nibe- 
lugen Lied,’’ andas such deserves to be warmly wel- 
comed.”’— 7 he Nation. 


Scandinavian Literature 


From the most Ancient Times to the Present. By 
FREDERICK WINKEL HORN and Prof. R. B. 
ANDERSON, with a bibliography of the impor- 
tant books in the English language relating to 
the Scandinavian countries by Thorvald Solberg. 
Svo, 520 pages, $3.00. 

** Between its covers is comprehended the whole field of 

Scandinavian literature, including that of the nineteenth 

century.”’—/’ublishers’ Circular, London, England. 


Viking Tales of the North 


From the Icelandic. By Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. 
3d edition. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


“This work will, vie in interest to scholars with the 
Vedas of the East.”"—Boston Commonwealth. 


Holcomb’s Translation of 


Tegner’s Fridthjof’s Saga 


2d edition. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


**'No one can peruse this noble poem without arising 
therefrom with a loftier idea of human bravery, and a 
Detter conception of human love.”’— 7he /nter-Ocean. 


The Pilot and His Wife 


By Jonas LIeE (translated by Mrs. Ole Bull). 3d 
edition. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“This author has conquered for himself a name in the 
very foremost rank of Scandinavian literature; he is a 
a of very marked genius.”—North American 

eview, 


~The Spell-Bound Fiddler 


By the famous Norwegian writer, KRISTOFER. JAN- 
son. Translated by Auber Forestier, with an 
Introduction by Prof. R. B. Anderson. 1 Vol., 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 


“The story itself is full of attractive points. For all 
who would know more of the sympathetic and virtuous 
people at the North, we commend this fine story.’’—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 


Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S.C.GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 


T.Y.CROWELL & CO.'S 


New Publications 


Dickens’s Complete Works. A new edi- 
tion from new, large-faced type, well leaded. 15-Vol- 
ume Edition, cloth, $18.75; gilt top, $22.50; 
calf, $37.50 and $45.00. 30-Volume Edition, 799 
full-page il.ustrations, cloth, ; half calf, $80.00; 
half levant, $110.00. 

The Founding of the German Empire. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich von Sybel by 
Prof. MARSHALL L. PERRIN of the Boston. Univer- 
sity. Vol. 4 (with portrait of Emperor Frederick) is 
now ready, and will be tollowed shortly by Vol. 5, com- 
pleting the set of 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, per vol., $2.00; 
or in half morocco, $3.00 per vol. 

A Web of Gold. By KATHARINE PEARSON 
Woops, author of ** Metzeiott, Shoemaker.’’ 12mo, 

$1.25.> 

Dr. Lamar. A powerful work of fiction by 


anew author. 12mo, $1.25. 


Making the Most of Life. By the Rev. 
J. R. Mirrer, D.D.. author of “Silent Times.’ 
16mo, $1.00. 

Recollections of a Private. A Story of 
the ‘Army of the Potomac. By WARREN LEE Goss, 
author of ** Jed.”? With over 8o illustrations by Chapin 
and Shelton. Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.25; seal russia, 
$4.25; half morocco, $5.00. 

A Score of Famous Composers. By 
NATHAN HASKELL Doteg, formerly musical editor of 
the Philadelphia Press and Evening Bultetin. With 
portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, etc. 
12mo, $1.50. best 

An Entire Stranger. by the Rev. T. L. 


Batty. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Famous English Statesmen. By SARAH 
K. Botton, author of ‘* Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous.’’ With portraits of Gladstone, John Bright, 
Robert Peel, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHAPIN 
Ray, author of ** Half a Dozen Boys.’’ Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.25. 

The Jo-Boat Boys. By the Rev. J. F. 
Cowan, D.D.. editor of ‘* Our rom People,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by H. W. Peirce. 12m0% 

Led in Unknown Paths. By ANNA F. 


RAFFENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Thrown Upon Her Own Resources; or, 


WuatT Girts Can Do. By‘ JENNY JUNE” (Mrs. 
Croly).. A book for girls. 12mo, $1.00. 


Julius Wolff’s Novels. Delightful stories 


of old-time life in Germany. 
1e Saltmaster of Luneburg. From the 21st 
German edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

The Robber Count. From the 23d German 
edition. 

Fifty Years, Three Months, Two Days. 
From the 15th German edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


Tennyson’s Greater Poems. 3 vols., 18mo. 


Neatly boxed. Each volume illustrated with a photo- 
ravure frontispiece and title-page trom designs by the 
est artists. Bound in dainty styles. Price per vol., 

parti-colored cloth, $1.00; changeable colored silk. 
1.50. Volumes are sold separately or_in sets, and 

comprise the following : **Tdylls of the King,’’ 

“In Memoriam,” ** The Princess.” 


The Alhambra Series of Notable Books. 


6 vols., 12mo. Each volume illustrated with a photo- 
ravure title-page and frontispiece with new designs 
y the best artis’s, Carefully printed on good paper 

and bound in original and taking styles. Price per 

volume, boxed, parti-colored cloth, $1.50; changeable 
colered silk, $2.00; china silk, $2.00. The list of 
volumes is as follows: The Alhambra, by Irving; 

Romola, by Eliot; Lorna Doone, by Blackmore; 

Scottish Chiefs, by Porter; Notre-Dame, by 

Hugo; Sketch Book, by Irving. 


The Lotus Series of Poets. 6 vols.,12mo. 
Each volume illustrated with a photogravure title-page 
and frontispiece from new designs bv the best artists. 
Carefully printed on good paper and bound in original 
and taking styles. Price per volume, boxed, parti- 
colored cloth, $1.50; changeable colored <iik, $2.00; 
china silk, $2.00. The ist of volumes in this series is 
as follows: Robert Browning’s Poems; Lalla 
Rookh, by M: ore; Mrs. Browning’s Poems ; 
Lucile, by Meredith; Lady of the Lake, by 
Scott; Tennyson’s Poems. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK 


An American Edition of the 


Family Herald! 


With the November number, the proprietors of this old 
established Family Magazine begin the publication of an 
American edition at the extremely low price ot 

15 Cents Monthly, 81.75 Yearly 

No. 1, NOW READY. contains the opening chap- 

ters of two 


New Stories of Absorbing Interest — 


Also several complete stories, together with much useful 
and entertaining miscellaneous matter of great value in 
every household, forming one of the MOST T- 
TRACTIVE AND LOWEST-PRICED family 
magazines ever published. Price, 15 cts. 

For sale by all book and news dealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


FALL ISSUES. 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL S. S. LESSONS FOR 1892. By Rev. 
David James Burrell, D.D., and Rev. Joseph 
Dunn Burrell. 468 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 

Pungent, practical expositions of the lessons for the 
whole year. They bring out the deeper meaning of the 
passages, meeting present-day needs, and are of real value 
to teachers. The excellence of Dr. Burrell’s Sunday- 
school lessons in ‘‘ The Interior’’ insures a warm wel- 
come for this book. 
CHRISTIE'S HOME-MAKING. By Minnie E. 

Kenney, author of “‘ Christie’s Next Things,” etc. 

400 pp. I2mo. $1.25. 

Another capital book by this popular writer which will 
have a great charm for young people. 
WISCASSET STORIES. By Miss E. A. Hunter, 

author of ** Talks to Girls,” ** Talks to Boys,” etc. 

250 pp. I2mo. $1. 

A story of village life, captivating and inspiriting. Tho 
who have read the author's previous works need 1 no other 
inducement to buy this volume. 

A NEW ENDEAVOR. By Mrs. S. B. Tittering- 
ton. 394pp. I2mo. $1.25. 

A bright book, showing how a circle of boys and girls 
happily enlarged and enriched their lives. 

THE TWO BLIZZARDS—and Other Stories. 
oY Lynde Palmer, author of ‘* Helps Over Hard 
Places,” etc. 220pp. 16mo. 75 cents; and 


TWINKLE AND WRINKLE; or, More Helps 
Over Hard Places. Bythe same author. 16mo 
5 cents. ——oe narratives, sure to please an 

nefit the readers. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. An exquisite booklet, 
“signer in colors, illustrated from original designs 

y eminent artists, with a poem translated from 
the old German by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Gilt edged, silk tied, 50 cents ; white leatherette, 75c. 


THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty 12mo, popular 
S. S. Library books, including: Just in ‘Time, Up 
to the Mark, Quiet Corners, Honest Wullie, etc., 
in new, uniform, and attractive binding, at $1 each. 

NEW PRIMARY LIBRARY. Fifty illustrated 
volumes. 16mo. In a chestnut case. Only $10. 
‘Contains ‘**Christie’s Old **Little Jack’s 
Four Lessons,” * Little Faith,” *“*Saved at Sea,” 
and other charming books, handsomely bound in 
red cloth without library mark. Would also make 
excellent gift books for the younger scholars. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau Street, New York, and 


304 FOURTH AV., New 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St, Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 


Venetian Life 


By Dean HowELts. 
floliday Edition. With colored _illustra- 
tions (aqua-tints) from original designs by 
CHILDE HAssAM, F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 
RHODA HOLMES-NICHOLLS, and Ross 
TURNER. 2 vols., 12mo, bound in the 
Venetian colors. $5.00. 


Three Tales 
By W. D. O’Connor. $1.25. 


The three tales are, ‘“‘ The Brazen Android,” 
a striking historical romance; “The Ghost” 
and “ The Carpenter,” two notable Christmas 
stories. 


Land of the Lingering 
| 


Chronicles of .a Stroller in 
New England from January to June. By 
-FRANK BOLLES. 16mo, $1.25. 


An engaging out-door book, describing walks 
to Arlington Heights, points in Old Cambridge 
and Boston, the Ipswich Dunes, Mt. Wachu- 
sett, the Concord and Sudbury Rivers, Mt. 
Chocorua, and Highland Light. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 0% 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAsT 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is $3 a year, payable in advance. HE HRIS : | AN NION 


Postage is Prepaid by : 
the publishers for all subscrip- a Familp auper 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union| TheChristianUnion CoLawsonValentine First President 
add $1.04 for postage; for | 
South Africa, add $2.08. 
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Daylight 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict Not quite a matchless light, 


327 Broadway, New York for you do require a match 


Is to-day, as it ever 
has been, the Leading 
Typewriter. Carefully 
tested Improvements 
are constantly added to 


this famous machine. | 


Lamps. 
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WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, ,%%5, FINE 
THEREFORE | 
PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“iS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING OUR 
TRADE MARK. 


solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


Wuaurtinc Mra Co. 


Silversmiths, 


The “Clara” Cup. 


Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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JACKETS GATS 
FUR ere © exc 


EAD FOR TRATED 


Cararocue. 
CATA |] EAST]9™ STREET, NEWYoRK. 


‘THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY: 


- FVRNISHERS GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTIC ECCLESIASTICAL 
DECORATIONS - c* -MEMORIALS- 


833 335° FOVRTH: AVENVE: NEW: YORK’ 


you were small, and while not intended for 
literal acceptance, it may express the truth as far as the ap- 
of the parlor is concerned, unless a Hartman”’ 
ire Mat isat your outer door to arrest the dirt and mud, that 
otherwise will be tracked into the house. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
M’HARTMAN FLEXIBLE Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; State St., Chi- 
cago; 51and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
re Our Mats have Brass Tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman."’ 

Catalogue and Testimonials mailed free. 


‘¢ The Pigs are inthe parlor’’ was a ‘‘ catchy”’ line when 


Teacher: HOW MUCH IS 12 TIMES 25? 

Johnny: THREE HUNDRED. 

Teacher: RIGHT. HOW DID YOU GET IT so 
QUICKLY ? 

Johnny: THAT 'S WHAT MY ‘ST. NICHO- 
LAS’’ COSTS A YEAR. I2 TIMES 25 CENTS 
IS 300 CENTS, OR 3 DOLLARS. 

Teacher: VERY GOOD. 

Johnny: WELL, YOU 'RE JUST RIGHT. IT’S 
SPLENDID! 


And if you do not appreciate this, buy a Novem- 
ber ‘ST. NICHOLAS," and see for yourself. 


HAIRPINS 


The demand for something new 
in hairpins increases, and we 
illustrate one of the handsomest, 
chaste in design, yet very stylish, 
and in the new pierced work now 
so desirable, price $20. Wecarr 
a hundred other designs from $5, 
$10, $15, $20 to $25 in the simpler 
styles, and when set with jewels 
(diamonds, rubies, sapphires, or 
emeralds) for $25, $30, $40, $50, 
$75 and upwards. 


Send for brice-list. 


JH. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square, New York 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and 
ilverware. 


itable for Church Socials 
100 Parlor Games ome Amusement. 


Valuable information on How to Entertain Friends. Just 
published. Price,2sc. Ford Pub. Co., Albany, N.Y. 
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The Outlook | 


HE official correspondence with 
Chili has not been published, as 
was promised, and the _ public 


paper reports for intelligence 
regarding the progress of negotia- 
tions. The formal demand on 
Chili for reparation made by the 
Department of State took the 
form of a letter, extremely moderate and considerate in its 
tone, rehearsing the fact that on the 16th of October, in 
the streets of Valparaiso, a number of American sailors 
belonging to the United States war-ship Baltimore were 
assaulted; that Captain Schley, Commander of the Balti- 
more, as the result of an immediate and thorough inquiry, 
reported that the sailors were unarmed and gave no provo- 
cation; that they were assaulted by armed men greatly 
superior in numbers, and that there was evidence that the 
Valparaiso police took part with the assailants. Mr. 
Egan was directed to call the attention of the Government 
of Chili to these facts, to inquire whether there was any 


explanation to be offered, and, in case the facts were as 


reported by Captain Schley, to announce that our Govern- 
ment would expect the Government of Chili to offer 
prompt and full reparation. It was currently reported 
that this very moderate demand was met on the part of the 
Chilian Government by a definite refusal to accept any 
responsibility for the disturbance, but this report seems not 
to have been well founded. There is reason to believe 
that the Chilian Government, instead of refusing to con- 
sider the question raised by our Department of State, has 
arrested several ringleaders of the mob, and has ordered 
an investigation of the whole affair. 


If this is true, the Chilian Government has taken 
promptly the only steps which the United States could 
demand, and we must wait patiently until time enough 
has elapsed to permit of prosecuting the investigation now 
in course.. So far the State Department has pursued a 
moderate, dignified, and judicious attitude in this whole 
business, and it undoubtedly has the country behind it. 
The country has a right, however, to know the reasons 
for the animosity which Chili seems to feel toward us. 
There ought to be no just occasion for such animosity, 
and the fact that it seems to exist gives a certain ground 
for the charges that have been made against Minister 
Egan of relations with Balmaceda of a character entirely 
out of keeping with his position as Minister of the United 
States. In the absence of positive evidence, we are 
bound to believe that our representative has acted in 
accordance with the rules of diplomacy and of justice 
between nations; but he was never a man noted for dis- 
cretion ; he was appointed, unquestionably, as reward for 
political services ; and his appointment, as The Christian 
Union pointed out at the time, was one of the fruits of that 
worst of political heresies, the doctrine that public office is 
party capital. If it be true, as reported, that Mr. Egan 1s 


are therefore dependent on news- 


of anything like “ jingoism” in this country. 


about to be recalled, the recall cannot be made too soon, 
and ought not to have been postponed for the sake of the 
effect on the elections of this week. In any event, Mr. 
Egan’s record as a Minister must be promptly investigated, 
and the people of the United States must be satisfied that 
he has not provoked the hostility which has interrupted the 


friendly relations of the two countries. 


8 


One good result of the present misunderstanding has 
been the evidence which it furnishes of the entire absence 
There have 
been attempts at times during the past few years to work 
up an aggressive spirit, but thus far entirely without suc- 
cess. ‘The country will tolerate no policy which looks 
toward a repetition of the worst European traditions. We 
are not about to build a great navy for the sake of adding 
another to the company of the bullies of the world. We 
shall not tolerate any imposition from any source ; but, on 
the other hand, we shall vindicate our rights without blus- 
ter, and we have no purpose of conquest or aggrandize- 
ment in any direction. There seems to be not the slightest 
desire for additional territory, north, south, or among the 
islands of the sea; not the slightest interest in parading a 
navy about the ports of the world for the sake of making 
an impression of military strength. The country is and 
ought to be too great for anything of that sort. We are 
above it, and mean to keep aloof from it. ‘The mission of 
the United States is a mission of peace. With a country 
like Chili, indefinitely our inferior in point of strength, our 
policy ought to be one of peculiar consideration ; there 
ought to be not the least suspicion of any bullying on our 
part. We ought to make every possible concession con- 
sistent with honor before taking any step looking away 
from a peaceful settlement. We owe this to ourselves. 
The greatness of the United States in its foreign relations 
will lie in its influence as the peacemaker of the world. In 


all its relations, especially with smaller powers, it ought to 


exhibit that calmness of spirit and moderateness of demand 
which go with the consciousness of great strength The 
further we can leave the diplomatic traditions and warlike 
policy of Europe behind, the better for the country and 
the world. We have nothing in common with them, and 
no administration will be sustained which goes an inch 
beyond the demands of justice. 
@ 

_ There are three grounds upon which the constitutional- 
ity of the McKinley tariff act is assailed in the cases now 
before the Supreme Court. The first is a legal technical- 


ity of the type which irritates the lay mind. Owing toa 


mistake of the enrolling clerks, the act signed by the Pres- 
ident did not contain the tobacco rebate clause. In many 
States, as the people of Michigan know by recent expert- 
ence, laws have been declared invalid because of just such 
blunders, and the importers demand that the McKinley 
Act shall share the same fate. Upon this point, however, 
the position taken by Solicitor-General Taft is the one 
which will commend itself to the common sense of the 
people, without much regard to party. He maintains that 
although the act does not contain everything approved by 


| 
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both houses, yet everything in it was approved by both 
houses, therefore the law should stand. He cites prece- 
dents from nineteen States of the Union, and urges the 
principle, which no precedent is needed to establish, that 
“the soundest public policy, good faith to sixty millions 
of people who have acted under the law, as well as the 
financial security of the Government, require that the act 
be sustained if it can be.” 


His defense against the two remaining attacks of the 
importers is not, however, so strongly fortified. One of 
these assails the reciprocity clause on the ground that it 
gives legislative power to the President, whereas Article I., 
Section 1, of the Constitution declares that “all legisla- 
tive power herein granted shall be vested in a Congress.” 
The other assails the bounty clause—the ciause providing 
that money shall be taken out of the public treasury and 
given to the sugar-planters to protect their industry. This, 
to our minds, is the point at which the constitutionality of 
the bill is most doubtful. It may be remembered that when 
the sugar bounty project was first proposed in Congress four 
years ago, several leading protectionists, with Mr. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, at their head, opposed it on the ground 
that the policy of bounties to special interests was against 
the spirit of our legislation, and that the early bounty to 
fisheries—the only one ever granted—had been granted 
as an administrative measure to provide a volunteer navy. 
Congress has the right to raise money in any way it sees 
fit to carry out powers expressly delegated to it, but the 
power to subsidize certain domestic industries is not dele- 
gated. The sugar bounty thus furnishes the first oppor- 
tunity to get the principle of a protective tariff before the 
Supreme Court. The Associated Press dispatch sum- 
marizing the briefs for the importers gave the following 
as an extract from a former decision of that Court, ren- 
dered by Justice Miller: 

“To \lay with one hand the power of the Government upon the 
property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is 
none the less a robbery because it is done under the forms of law and 
is called taxation.” 3 
The cigation is an incorrect one, though those words were 
once used by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, when a 
law appropriating public money to private enterprises came 
before it. The cognate case which came before the 
Federal Supreme Court upon which Justice Miller gave 
the decision was when the city of Topeka, Kansas, bor- 
rowed money to establish manufacturing enterprises, and 
afterwards refused to pay the interest upon the bonds. The 
Supreme Court then upheld it in its repudiation, but the 
strongest words used against the protective principle were 
as follows : 

“If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by 
establishing manufactories, the same may be said of any other business 
which employs labor and capital. The merchant, the mechanic, the 
innkeeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally 


the promotors of the public good, and equally deserving the aid of 
the citizens by forced contributions.” 


If the present Court adheres to this opinion it must 
decide the sugar bounty clause to be in violatio of the 
principle of equality upon which republican in ‘tutions 
are founded. Equality before the laws for indu iries as 
well as men is the principle which the America.. people 
instinctively accept. 


The reciprocity clause attacked by the importers is the 
one through which the Administration has gained its most 
brilliant if not its most substantial victories. It authorizes 
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the President to impose duties upon certain products of 
other countries unless they grant favorable terms to our 
products. By means of the leverage thus afforded to- 
him, Secretary Blaine concluded the reciprocity treaties 
with Brazil, Cuba and Porto Rico, and San Domingo. 
How much these treaties will increase our commerce is yet 
to be determined. We have thus far seen no report 
except that of the “ Evening Post” in relation to the cot- 
ton exports to Brazil. This is to the effect that during 
the first eight months of this year these exports have 
amounted to but $310,000, as compared with $522,000 
during the corresponding months of last year. In other 
words, says the “ Post,” our cotton exports to this country, 
instead of increasing as Mr. Blaine’s friends predicted, 
have declined in such a ratio as to illustrate ex-Speaker 
Reed’s remark about reciprocity as ‘“‘ commerce on paper.” 
That this characterization of reciprocity is a just one we 
do not, of course, believe. The decreased exports to Brazil 
simply mean that our shipments to South American coun- 
tries are so small and so uncertain that no reciprocity treaty 
with any of them is likely to prove anything more than an 
election rattle to please the voters on one side and tease 
those on the other. If, however, the Administration shall 
turn toward Canada and conclude the reciprocity treaty 
which that country is ready to enter into, we shall expect 
to see our already important commerce with her double 
with the same rapidity that it doubled after the conclu- 
sion of the reciprocity treaty of 1854. 


For the present, however, the eyes of the Administration 
are upon Europe, and its negotiations there for the re- 
moval of the prohibition upon American pork products 
have been remarkably successful. We have already re- 
ported that Denmark had followed in the footsteps of 
Germany. A little more than a fortnight since, Italy also 
fell in line. Last week France practically joined in the 
procession. At all events, the Senate, which is the 
strongly protectionist chamber, agreed to the removal of 
the prohibition upon American pork provided the duty upon 
it was raised to 25 francs per 100 kilograms ($5 per 220 
pounds). The Chamber of Deputies had fixed the duty 
at 20 francs per too kilos., but the conservative Senators 
insisted that the rate imposed by France ought not to be 
lower than that imposed by Germany. Some of them, 
says a dispatch to the “Tribune,” “ urged a duty of 35 francs, 
contending that that figure was about the same placed on 
pork under the McKinley bill.” How much all these con- 
cessions will increase our exports is also to be determined 
by experience. Mr. Blaine claims that Germany’s action 
alone means that $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 of American 
pork will be consumed per annum, where not a pound has 
been taken for ten years. This, of course, is to be taken 
as a campaign prediction, since the European demand for 
pork will not suddenly rise, nor its own supply suddenly 
fall. Nevertheless, American labor can raise pork and 
ship it to Europe more cheaply than Europeans can raise 
it for themselves, and we expect to see our exports of pork 
increase rapidly in spite of the protective tariffs raised 
against them. The ground upon which each of these 
countries has removed the prohibition upon American pork 
has been the passage of a satisfactory meat inspection bill 
by the last Congress. 


By a majority of one, the Court of Appeals of this State 
has rendered a decision in the matter of the Tilden will, 
affirming the judgment of the general term of the Supreme 
Court, which in its turn had affirmed the judgment of 
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Judge Beach, who had declared the will invalid. It will 


be remembered that, in one of the clauses of his will, Mr.. 


Tilden provided for the establishment of a free reading- 
room and library in this city, which was to be incorporated 
under the management of five trustees, and in case such 
institution should be incorporated in a manner satisfactory 
to his executors and trustees, he authorized his executors 
and trustees to organize such corporation, to designate the 
first trustees thereof, and to convey his residuary estate 
not specifically disposed of to the use of the same. The 
Court of Appeals, in the opinion written by Judge Brown, 
holds that Mr. Tilden intended to create a trust of his 
residuary estate, and that he plainly indicated his purpose 
that the trustees should be vested with the title of the 
property until they should divest themselves of it in carry- 
ing out the purposes mentioned in the will. His object 
was to devote his estate to charity. In substance Mr. 
Tilden said to his executors, as Judge Brown puts it: 

“ T have determined to devote my estate to charitable, educational, 
and scientific purposes. . . . I have formed no detailed plan how that 
purpose can be executed, but under the law of New York it must be 
gone through, and by means of corporation. 
be incorporated the Tilden Trust, and, if you deem it expedient, that 
is, if you think it advisable and a fit and proper thing to do, convey to 
that institution all or such part of my residuary estate as. you choose, 
and if you do not think that course advisable, then apply it to such 


charitable, educational, and scientific purposes as in your judgment will 
‘most substantially benefit mankind.” 


The gist of the opinion lies in the statement by Judge 


Brown that the power attempted to be vested in the trus- 
tees cannot be controlled or enforced by the courts, and 
that it is, therefore, void; in other words, the estate would 
have passed, under the will, into the hands of the 
executors and trustees under conditions which would have 
made it impossible to call them to account. 


It is estimated that Mr. Tilden’s estate amounts to more 
than $6,000,000. Had the will been sustained, his gift 
to the city of New York would have been the most mag- 
nificent in the history of the metropolis. That it was 
his intention to make such use of his property was often 


expressed by him before his death. Mr. Tilden had a just 
repugnance to that disposition of property which binds it 


by rigid, permanent conditions which may become, if the 
course of time, not only detrimental, but antagonistic to 
the benefactor's intention. He refused to define for all 
the future the best possible methods of using his money ; 
but he made the mistake of making his will too indefinite. 
It is a very curious commentary on the sagacity of this 
great lawyer, who was nothing if not superlatively astute, 
that he defeated with his own hand an object very dear to 
him. It is due to the generosity of one of the heirs under 
the will—Mrs. Hazard, the granddaughter of Mr. Tilden’s 
only sister—that his purpose is not to be entirely defeated 
by the decision of the Court of Appeals. The sum of $2,000,- 
900 will still be available for the purposes defined in the 
will, Mrs. Hazard having voluntarily, and with the delib- 
erate intention of carrying out her uncle’s purpose, pro- 
vided for the setting aside of that sum of money to the 
use of the executors in case of the invalidity of the will. 
We cannot be too grateful for this sum of $2,000,000; but 
it is a great disappointment that New York is not to have 
the magnificent institution which Mr. Tilden had in his 
mind. Six million dollars could not have been put to 
better pursose than in the equipment of a great popular 
library in this city. Such a library is imperatively needed. 
New York is far behind Boston in working facilities for 


reading people, and it will soon be far behind Chicago 
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unless generous citizens make good the loss which the city 
sustains by the adverse decision of the Court of Appeals. 
Two million dollars will go far toward giving us the library 
we need; but not far enough. The sum ought to be multi- 
plied by two or three. 


The action taken by the American Board at its Pittsfield 
meeting in appointing a committee to press upon the 
State Department its singularly delayed demand for 
reparation for the outrages committed upon missionaries 
at Ponape by a Spanish force in September, 1890, is 
beginning to draw public notice to a case much more 
deserving of National intervention than some which have 
figured largely in the papers. A new telegram was quickly 
sent out from Washington giving the Spanish side of the 
case. This has gone before the country, and served its 
purpose. The “Evening Post,” in noticing a letter to the 
“Times” complaining of the dilatoriness of Mr. Blaine 
in the matter, has been evidently affected by this Spanish 
version, and shows no knowledge of the American side of 
the case. This, however, was published last spring in 
tract form, and we called attention to it at the time. It 


_ deserves wide reading by any who would understand the 


injustice with which American citizens, after spending 
nearly forty years in raising a barbarous race to Christian 


_ civilization, have been despoiled and banished by the intru- 


sion of Spanish ecclesiastics with a Spanish army at their 
back. It will be difficult, after reading the sober statement 
of the facts, to understand why, in these days of telegraphs, 
the State Department has succeeded in getting nothing 
from Spain to report to his weary petitioners for redress. 
It is certain that the “thinking men” whom the Hon. A. 
D. White, in his Cooper Union speech, challenged to find 
fault with the administration of our foreign affairs, are 


_ now, some of them, in a fault-finding mood. The Board 


can command the service of able pens, and we doubt not 
they will lay their case before the people before waiting 
much longer. We recommend our readers to send to the 
offices of the Board, 121 Bible House, New York, or 
Congregational House, Boston, for the tract entitled “The 
Spaniards and Our Mission in Micronesia.” 

It is difficult to know how much importance to attach to 
the rumor that the question of the Pope’s leaving Rome is 
being seriously considered. This report has frequently 
gone abroad during the last few years, and it is probable 
that there was a time not long ago when the relations 
between the Papacy and the Italian Government were so 
strained that many of the Pope’s advisers anticipated that 
his withdrawal from Rome was likely to be the only pos- 
sible outcome of the situation. ‘The tension of this strain 
has varied from time to time, but it has never ceased, and 
just now it is probably greater than ever before. The 
recent disturbances in Rome, which were apparently pro- 
voked by seminarists who insulted the Government, are 
declared by the Papal authorities to have been instigated 
by the Italian Government, and are interpreted as significant - 
of a policy which will make continued residence at Rome — 
impossible in the near future. The departure of the Pope 
from the city so long identified with the Church would — 
mark a very radical change in the relations of the Church 
toward the great Powers. The chance of intervention 
from without on behalf of the Pope grows steadily less, 
and if he were to leave Rome he would probably leave it 
forever. No foreign power would ever reinstate him in 
his position either of temporal or of spiritual authority. 
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We shall distrust all such reports; it is incredible that the 
Roman hierarchy would take such a radical step. 


We have received a letter from the Rev. Frank Hyatt 
Smith reaffirming the accuracy of his report of the address 
of President Patton, of Princeton, according to which the 
latter declared his dissent from the Andover doctrine of 
future probation, but approved the doctrine of progressive 
sanctification after death, which is one of the alleged 
heresies for which Dr. Briggs is now on trial. We do not 
publish this letter, because The Christian Union desires to 
discuss principles, not persons. Until this report is 
officially disavowed by Dr. Patton over his own name—and 
we have seen no other disavowal than a very partial one 
in a newspaper interview—its accuracy must and will be 
assumed. If, on the other hand,sDr. Patton should dis- 
avow it, that would be conclusive that, either through some 
lack of the exactitude which is ordinarily so characteristic 
of him, or for some other reason, he was misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. The question is, at all events, one 
of quite minor importance—of importance only as it 
indicates that the doctrine of progressive sanctification 
was not regarded as a fatal heresy even three years ago in 
a theological seminary whose soundness might indeed be 
questioned by New School theologians, but certainly 
would not be doubted by the prosecutors of Professor 
Briggs. 

On another page will be found the first systematic pres- 
entation we have anywhere seen of the financial manage- 
ment of a trade union. The charge is continually made 
that the money paid by the rank and file of the members 
goes into the pockets of agitators, whose only work is to 
stir up strife. Some years ago we became morally certain 
that this charge was false, and that the officers of the trade 
unions, in so far as they were animated by a selfish mo- 
tive, were almost uniformly animated by the love of power 
and not by the loveof money. ‘The investigations of Com- 
missioner Powers, of Minnesota, which we publish this 
week, more than confirm us in this conclusion, and indi- 


cate that in some at least of the trade unions the rank . 


and file of the members receive back, in the form of insur- 
ance, value in full for all that ty pay in to support their 
organizations. 

GENERAL News.—Dispatches from Japan announce 
that an earthquake at Hiogo and the Island of Hondo has 
caused the loss of life of many hundred persons, and has 
destroyed an immense amount of property. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh has elected Mr. Balfour Chancel- 
lor. Street-fighting has taken place in Cork, Ireland, 
on two or three occasions the last week between the 
adherents of the Parnellite and the McCarthy factions. 
In Madagascar the natives have massacred a French 
officer and his guard of eight native soldiers. The 
new United States cruiser Detroit was launched at Balti- 
more last week. The Russian Government has begun 
the construction of a railway across Siberia from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific. Still another demonstration 
of insubordination has been made by the British Grena- 
dier Guard, this time by members of the Third Battalion 
now on duty at Windsor ; they assert that their complaints 
about insufficient or unfit food were ignored by the 
officers. The Maverick National Bank of Boston has 


failed. The President and two directors have been arrested 
on a charge of embezzlement and of violating the United 
Sandringham Hall, a residence of 


States banking laws. 
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the Prince of Wales near London, was partly destroyed by 
fire on Sunday. On Friday of last week about three 
thousand miners at Briceville, Tenn., attacked two stock- 
ades in which more than three hundred convicts, heretofore 
employed in the mines, were confined, released the prison- 
ers, aided their escape by giving them citizens’ clothing, 
and burned or pulled down the stockades. On Monday 
another stockade at Oliver Springs was destroyed and the 
convicts released. Governor Buchanan has offered a 
reward for the conviction of the offenders. The miners 
are well armed and organized, and say that they are deter- 
mined to do away altogether with convict labor. 


The Faribault School Case 


The telegraph reports that the “Sons of America,” a 
distinctively anti-Roman Catholic society, have raised a 
sum of money for the purpose of testing, in the courts of 
Minnesota, the legality of the action of the school authori- | 
ties in taking the Roman Catholic parochial schools at 
Faribault and Stillwater, and incorporating them in the 
public school system of those towns. Our readers will 
find in another column a well-considered statement from 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt of the grounds upon which Protestants 
object to this action on the part of the school authorities, 
and also an official report by the State Superintendent of 
Education, embodying the principles which, in his judg- 
ment, must be recognized in every such transaction. His 
statement appears to us to be judicial, fair-minded, and to 
cover adequately the ground. 

Roman Catholics’ ought not to be surprised or a 
if Protestants are suspicious of,the attitude assumed by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy toward our public school sys- 
tem. As Dr. Hoyt clearly shows, that attitude is one of 
great hostility. Protestants generally believe that public 
education is a legitimate function of the State ; the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy believes and teaches that it is exclu- 
sively the function of the Church. That this is the 
official belief and teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the quotations given by Dr. Hoyt abundantly demonstrate. 
That with this belief the Roman Catholic hierarchy is or 
can be sincerely desirous to transfer the function of teach- 
ing from the Church to the State, in any locality, 
is, of course, unbelievable. It has not abandoned its 
fundamental doctrine, and, considering the history of the 
past, it is not strange that men suspect it of attempting 
to obtain by indirection that State support of parochial 
schools which it would be hopeless for it to attempt to 
obtain by a direct vote. 

But, on the other hand, Protestants ought not to forget 
that the Roman Catholic Church is not the unit which its 
adherents sometimes hope and its adversaries often fear 
it to be. There are priests and priests, as there are 
Protestants and Protestants. It is certain that there are 
not a few Roman Catholic ecclesiastics who, heartily 
believing that the Church can educate better than the 
State, yet equally believe that education by the State is 
immeasurably better than no education at all, and who are 
sincerely desirous to come to some understanding by 
which the children of their congregations can get the 
benefit of that secular instruction which the State affords, 
without being deprived of the benefits which, in their 
judgment, accrue from the religious education which only — 
the Church can give. In such a case the spirit of trust 
and confidence is wiser than that of keen and nervous 
suspicion; and while Americans should be zealous to 
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maintain unimpaired our unsectarian public school sys- 
tem, it is at once more charitable and wiser to regard the 
experiments at Faribault and Stillwater as an honest 
endeavor to secure the best secular education without 
severing the children of the Church from the Church of 
their fathers, than as an astute attempt on the part of a 
cunning priesthood to outwit and overreach the American 
people. | 

Applying the principles the State Superintendent lays 
down with such clearness to the facts which Dr. Hoyt 
reports on “undoubted authority,” we do not hesitate to 
say that the use of parochial school buildings and the 
employment of Roman Catholic teachers, whether Domin- 
ican Sisters or other, is entirely unobjectionable, provided 
they possess the necessary qualifications, are appointed 
for their qualifications, not for their ecclesiastical relations, 
and are in all their school duties absolutely loyal to the 
public school authorities ; that religious dress and religious 
emblems are out of place and ought not to be permitted, 
not because of any inherent evil in them, but because of 
the objection of certain taxpayers to them and their sup- 
posed significance ; and, finally, that if it is legitimate to 
use school-houses at cross-roads for Protestant services, 
out of school hours, as has been done in New England and 
throughout the West from time immemorial, it is not ille- 
gitimate to use the buildings at Stillwater and Faribault 
for Roman Catholic religious exercises, so long as such 
use is not in any respect compulsory on any of the pupils, 
and is so conducted as not to interfere with the legitimate 
use of the building by the State for school purposes. 


The question of the relations of parochial to public. 


schools is fully discussed this week, inits historical aspect, 
in the “ Outlook in Education” on another page. Upon 
the question whether the transfer of the parochial 
_ schools~ at Stillwater and Faribault is consistent with the 
laws of Minnesota we express no opinion, not having 
_ such a knowledge of those laws as would be necessary to 
give such opinion weight. 3 


The New Conservative Leader 


Mr. Arthur Balfour, the new Conservative leader in the 
- House of Commons, is already one of the foremost men in 
English public life, his position having been largely made 
during the past four years, while he has been Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland. Born in 1848, Mr. Balfour was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, develop- 
ing scholarly tastes and intellectual powers to which he 
has since given generous culture. His ‘Defense of 
Philosophic Doubt,” published in 1879, disclosed keen- 
ness, acuteness, and dialectical skill of a very high order, 
and, like that famous book on “ Church and State ” of Mr. 
Gladstone’s early years, was accepted as prophesying a 
career of future eminence for its writer. Mr. Balfour’s 
standing as a man of culture is indicated by the fact that 
he is a Fellow of the Royal Society, a member of the Sen- 
ate of the University of London, that he has been actively 
connected with education in Scotland, and that five years 
ago he was elected Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s University. 
Mr. Balfour is a son of Lord Salisbury’s sister, and a 
member, therefore, of the historic Cecil family. He repre- 
sents not only by birth, but by breeding and taste, the 
aristocratic order. In many ways he is a born leader of 
the aristocratic party, in spite of the fact that he is not 
without sympathy with some of the progressive tendencies 
in English politics. He has the refinement, the training, 
and the’ critical mind which go with the conservative 
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rather than with the aggressive movement. He has the 
polish, the ease, and the reserve of manner which are 
commonly associated with his class, and” he has also the 


apparent indifference, slightly touched with cynicism, 


which is popularly supposed to be the mood of the aristo- 
crat. In the House of Commons he appears a tall and 
distinguished-looking young man, always perfectly dressed, 
unfailingly courteous, imperturbable, ready, cool, and at 
times extremely sarcastic. He exasperates the Irish mem- 
bers beyond any Englishman of his day, and at the same 
time he commands their respect. His cynicism is free 
from the touch of brutality which often breaks the force 
of Lord Salisbury’s cynicism; Mr. Balfour is a man of 
altogether finer mold than his uncle. 

Before his training in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Balfour’s weakness lay in a certain academic quality, a 
certain lack of contact with actualities, a too generous 
infusion of mere dialectic skill; but the last four years 
have added immensely to his resources as a debater. He 
comes quickly to the point, meets it with directness, and 
at the same time often with unsurpassed skill at parry, 
and sustains himself by an appeal to the common sense of 
his auditors. He is often sophistical, but never rhetorical. 
When he rises to answer the question of an Irish member 
it is always with an air of extreme courtesy, with an appar- 
ent intention to tell the entire truth, and at the same time 
with a little tone of indifference, as if, on the whole, the 
question and the answer were very small matters, hardly 
worth the attention of the House. This manner is a 


delight to the House of Commons, which hates sentiment 


and never tolerates it save from its masters. Men like 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone can _ safely appeal to 
patriotism and moral sentiment, but the average member 
of the House of Commons must content himself with a 
clear, concise, and effective exposition of his theme on 
purely practical grounds. Mr. Balfour is in no sense an 


~ orator. He lacks the imagination and the emotion neces- 


sary for oratorical power and effect; but he is an excellent 
debater, and he has become an extremely effective speaker— 
keen rather than broad, lucid rather than eloquent, witty 
rather than humorous, critical rather than constructive. 
As an administrator he has shown sagacity and capacity 


which have surprised both his friends and his enemies. | 


He has made mistakes, but he has also exhibited the fine 
quality of being willing to be educated by his blunders. 
His manner toward the Irish members has entirely changed. 
Although he is always indifferent to them, he has ceased 
to be insolent., Whatever may be said of his policy in the 
government of Ireland, it is conceded that it has been cour- 
ageous, consistent, and firm. He believes thoroughly in 
repression, and he has practiced repression with a steady 
hand; at first with some brutality, of late much more con- 


 servatively and with greatly increased consideration. It 
is due to his courage, undoubtedly, that he has earned the 


respect both of his friends and his foes. ‘The Irish, who 
detest his policy, recognize the boldness of the man behind 
it; while the coolness with which he meets the attacks of 
the greatest Parliament leaders of his time confirms the 
impression of his self-reliance and of his resources. Per- 
sonally Mr. Balfour is extremely popular, especially with 


his own class. He is an ardent devotee of athletic sports ; 


famous since his college days for his skill at the oar; an 
indefatigable golf-player; an accomplished student of 
music; witty in conversation, agreeable in manner, and of 
unquestioned intellectual ability. He belongs, in a word, 
to that high class of public men who have been, in every 
generation, the legitimate leaders and the pride of Eng- 
land; men of high personal character, large abilities, 


| 
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thorough training, and undoubted political convictions. 
Aristocratic in taste and temper, critical rather than 
constructive in mind, courageous and adroit rather than 
inspiring, Mr. Balfour seems fitted by nature to be the 
future leader of the Conservative party in England. 


The Andover Decision 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 


the Andover case, reported in another column, reversing 
the judgment of the Visitors on the ground that the pro- 
ceedings were invalidated because the Trustees were not 
made a party, will probably be welcomed by men of all 
parties in the Congregational churches. If the Court had 
decided that the opinions of Professor Smyth and his 
associates were not inconsistent with the original creed, or 
that the proceedings were invalidated on the ground that 
Dr. Eustis, one of the Visitors, had expressed opinions 
respecting the issue before the case was officially brought 
before him, the party represented by the prosecution might 
feel that personal disappointment which always accom- 
panies defeat. Fortunately, the Court has been able to de- 
cide the case on other grounds; the decision turns wholly 
on the failure of the Board of Visitors to recognize the 
Board of Trustees as properly parties to the proceedings. 
This cannot be regarded as a mere technicality, since, as the 
Court well says, “ On questions so difficult that the mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors were divided in opinion at 
the close of the hearing, we cannot say in the present 
case that a different result might not have been reached 
if the Trustees had been heard.” But it casts no obloquy 
either upon the prosecutors or upon the Board of Vis- 
itors ; that the latter gave to the somewhat complicated 
and entirely unique provisions of the foundation which de- 
termined their powers an interpretation different from that 
authoritatively given by the Supreme Court is not extraor- 
dinary. 

New proceedings might still be instituted, or the old pro- 
ceedings revived and the defect supplied by making the 
Trustees a party to them, but this is entirely improbable. 
Of the original prosecutors one has long since withdrawn 
from the prosecution, one has died, and the sole survivor 
will hardly take the responsibility of reviving a worn- 
out controversy. Of the Board of Visitors, too, one has 
died, and one is in a state of health which would forbid par- 
ticipation in the excitement of another ecclesiastical trial ; 
while the place of the deceased is taken by a gentleman 
who, it may safely be said, would share the general regret 
certain to be induced by a revival of doubtful disputations 
concerning the uncertain interpretation of a difficult and 
antiquated creed. Moreover, while these proceedings 


have been pending, Andover Theological Seminary has by 
its good works attested the Christian character of its min- 


istry. Whether its present creed is congruous with its 
creed of 1808 or not, its present teaching has proved itself 
to be imbued with the spirit of Christ. The ‘“ Andover 
Review ” is no longer an experiment, but a recognized rep- 
resentative of Christian thought. The practical Chris- 
tianity involved in the teaching of the Seminary is illus- 
trated by the establishment of the Andover House, of 
which we gave some account last week. In the missionary 


spirit of its students it is the peer of any Seminary in the 
land, and its graduates have found no difficulty in passing 
the examination of Associations and Councils composed 
indiscriminately of conservative and progressive Congre- 
gationalists, and have proved their evangelical spirit by 
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successful pastorates both inthe East and in the West. 
Under these circumstances, to revive the attack upon the 
Seminary would be regarded by the public at large as an 
attack upon one of the valued institutions of the Christian 
Church, and as an act in itself inimical to Christian faith 
and life. Andover Seminary can now go on doing its 
work in peace and quietness, representing with fidelity and 
power that phase of religious truth which it apprehends, 
and which is given to it to emphasize. And the ethical 
question whether the authors of “‘ Progressive Orthodoxy ” 
can properly subscribe to the Andover creed of 1808 ; 
whether, in other words, there is any other inconsistency 
between the ancient and the modern Andover theology 
than that which always exists in a living system between 
that which is and that out of which it has grown, will 
probably be left in the future to the consciences of the 


individual professors. 


The Open Hand 


There is nothing which discloses a man’s character more 
completely than the way in which he uses his position, his 
success, or his opportunities. Some men take delight in 
hedging about whatever eminence they attain, and empha- 
sizing their own good fortune by limiting it as nearly as 
possible to themselves. There are those, however, who 
are never satisfied unless they are constantly using what- 
ever good fortune has come to them in the way of opening 
the doors to those less fortunate. The selfish man treats 
his success as a personal possession ; the generous-hearted 
man treatsitasatrust. This difference applies not only to 
wealth and position, but to all the possessions of life. Many 
beautiful places, with wide stretches of lawn, masses of flow- 
ers, and noble views, are entirely shut off from the public, 
the entrances being guarded by all manner of forbidding 
signs. “ No Thoroughfare,” “ Private Grounds,” “ Strangers 
Not Allowed on These Premises,” “‘ Trespassing Forbidden 
under Penalty of the Law,” are the legends written against 
the gates of many a private paradise. This is sometimes 
necessary ; but in many instances it is a manifestation 
of selfishness and lack of perception of the real relation of 
aman to his property. Not far from Boston, at the en- 
trance to certain beautiful private grounds, there is a small 
sign cordially inviting strangers to drive through, and few 
read it, probably, without a shock of delightful surprise, or 
without involuntarily making a contrast between this gen- 
erous soul and some other souls of their acquaintance. 
There recently came into the possession of the editors of 
The Christian Union a letter from Mr. Lawson Valentine 
to a gentleman living not far from Houghton Farm (Mr. 
Valentine’s country place in Orange County),who had asked 
permission to bring a large party of school children to the 
Farm for a day’s outing. This letter so perfectly illustrates 
the generosity of the man and the attitude which the 
successful man ought to take toward his less prosperous 
fellows that we take great delight in publishing it in this 
place: 

Houghton Farm, 
Mountainville, N.:Y., June 22, 1887. 
Dear Sir: 7 

I take pleasure in answering your letter of June 20, by saying that 
you and all the men, women, and children in Orange County are wel- 
come to range over all the acres of Houghton Farm, and have just as 
much pleasure as you can possibly get out of it. The farm will be 
made better by every such excursion, and I should like to have ten 
thousand people-come here between now and the time that snow flies. 
Houghton Farm is a beautiful place by nature, leaving out whatever 
I have done for it, and my best fun and my-only dividend in the enter- 
prise is in having these ten thousand people enjoy it every summer. 

Very truly yours, L. VALENTINE. 
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The Spectator 


A political meeting in an East Side ward is an experience for 
one who does not know either the people or the methods adopted 
by politicians to gain votes. A political meeting in the neigh- 
borhood means a festival. It means hundreds of Chinese lan- 
terns swung back and forth across the street from one fire- 
escape to another; a platform, very slenderly built, in the middle of 
the street, decorated with flags and bunting. It means a band 
of music that plays popular airs—“ Comrades,” “ Babies on Our 
Block,” “ Maggie Murphy’s Home,” and similar music—but 
played so fast that it would be impossible for the crowds to 
join in singing, as they evidently might do if it were possible for 
them to keep up with the band. The speakers are usually of 
several nationalities—German, French, Italian, and English. 
Much of the force of argument is expended in gesture. The 
speakers are usually men who are popular in the ward for their 
goodfellowship rather than their knowledge of affairs, or they 
are American barons—z. ¢., saloon-keepers. They appeal to 
their fellow-countrymen, and are wildly cheered no matter what 


At a meeting which was recently held in one of the East Side 
streets the speaker was a German. It was positively ludicrous to 
watch him as he grew more and more excited, and more violent in his 
denunciation of the party on the otherside. He grew purple with 
rage, he burst the button-hole of his collar, and it waved wildly 
round his head, adding to his own excitement and embarrassment. 
He apparently threatened the stars of the sky, which were the 
only peaceful, quiet things in sight, as on the fire-escapes, the 
stoops, the roofs, and every place where it was possible for a 
human being to be there was one, making a restless, excited, 
shouting throng. This man was apparently “the greatest 
Roman of them all,” for he was most enthusiastically received. 
He grew more and more violent, shouted until he could not 
enunciate, the audible approval of his friends goading him on, 
till one was conscious only of a purple face, arms sawing the 
air, and a collar waving around his ear. One small boy sitting 
on a fence remarked audibly, “ His brains are all in his hands, 
I guess, the way he uses them.” 


The English-speaking orator was more calmly received, and 
was less excitable. When he had talked for a few minutes, 
and evidently held about one out of every twelve of his audi- 
ence, for only about one in twelve could understand English 
easily, he struck a pugilistic attitude, and said, in a loud voice, 
“TI challenge any man within sound of my voice to say that his 
wages has been raised since the McKinley Bill was passed.” A 
small boy sitting astride a fence called out, “Mine has!” Of 
course it was perfectly absurd, as probably the boy was an 
office-boy, and had simply received the natural rise in wages 
that follows increase of years at that period, but it took an 
amount of courage for the boy to speak, and of course from his 
standpoint the increase of wages was of National importance. 
The effect on the speaker was perfectly comical. The boy’s 
voice would indicate a man much older than he, and he was 
entirely in the dark. The speaker was not used to this kind of 
interruption, as such crowds are usually of the voters in one 
party, and he entirely lost the thread of his discourse. The 
manager of the meeting saw this, leaned forward, and whispered 
afew words. The English speaker shortened his address, the 
band played “Home, Sweet Home,” and the crowd dispersed 
indifferently, most of the voters seeking the neighboring saloons, 
which are the lyceums of the political campaign in this part of 
the city. 


The streets of New York are constantly presenting scenes 
ludicrous, pathetic, and tragic. In a walk of ten blocks one 
morning last week several of these pictures were forced on the 
Spectator’s attention. Walking through one of the crowded 
Streets on the East Side the Spectator met a great, strong, 
athletic-looking man, apparently rough in body and soul, whose 
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clothes gave evidence of close contact with Mother Earth in the 
effort to earn his daily bread. In spite of the almost brutal 
strength of the man, there was a maternal tenderness in the way 
in which he bent toward a little girl of about twelve, evidently 
his daughter, who was walking beside him very slowly on 
crutches, one foot and ankle incased in an iron frame, and the 
other covered by a boot having a sole about four inches thick. 
‘The child’s face bore all the refinement that comes from chronic 
invalidism. She was dressed in a warm, new coat of heavy 
plaid cloth, a red sailor hat was on her head, her hands were 
covered by warm gloves; and the face, illumined with a look of 
trust and love, raised to the giant beside her, showed that the 
same hand that looked as though it would fell an opponent 
without mercy was for her a shield of protection against cold 
and hunger; that always for her it was full of tenderness and 
love. One really felt like removing his hat in the presence of 
such love, which seemed to light the dirt-bestrewn streets 
through which these two were passing. 


A little further on, having turned into the Bowery, it was 
highly amusing to see a young man faultlessly attired dash out 
of a clothing establishment with a whisk-broom in his hand, 
and begin vigorously brushing off the coat of a passer-by, who 
was so astonished by the use of the broom, which at the first 
moment he took for an assault, that he actually stood still and 
allowed himself to be brushed. The Spectator walked slowly to 
see what the young man from the clothing establishment would do 
next. After dusting trousers and coat and making a dash at the 
boots, he pointed to the open door of the clothing store, and said, 
« A very fine coat, Mister, but much finer inside for less money ;” 
but a customer was not secured. Being highly amused, and 
wishing to see No. 2 brushed, the writer crossed the street and 
recrossed again to the clothing establishment side. The man 
with the brush was not more successful with No.2. No. 2 
was evidently a man who had a natural antipathy to a whisk- 
broom, and as he was seized vigorously by the shoulder and 
felt the brush coming down on his back, he gave a swing, and 
almost knocked down the man who was using the broom. But 
with the perfect good nature which is sometimes the redeeming 
feature of physical strength, when he saw that the intention was 
to brush his coat, with a laugh he turned, saying, “ Shure, if yez 
wants imployment, it’s mesilf as will lend me back!” - 


Walking a little further, the Spectator passed an express 
office, and never was his indignation more thoroughly aroused 
at the unnecessary abuse of baggage than on the present occa- 
sion. A new black valise was in the front part of the express 
wagon. The expressman came out of the office with a large 
trunk on his shoulder, which he threw into the wagon in such a 
way that the iron corners struck the valise, cut a three-cornered 
tear on the top, broke the frame, and burst the lock. The 
expressman and his assistant threw back their heads and 
laughed derisively, and, one saying to the other, * He will make 
the air blue when he sees that,” jumped on the wagon and 
drove off. 


Only a little further was a wooden go-cart with about half a 
bushel of pears tumbled on it, a dirty Italian vender, and a 
small boy held spellbound by the fruit, both dirty hands crowded 
into his pockets, and totally lost to all his surroundings except 
the much-desired fruit. If it had not been for the lectures 
delivered by the Charity Organization Society, the Spectator 
would certainly have disposed of five cents with the street 
vender at once, and sent the small boy off happy; but realizing 
from their teaching how much wiser it is to let a small boy earn 
his own pears, he walked on. Not seeing any way at that moment 
of putting the boy in employment, the Spectator lost his moral 
power, and, after reaching the corner, walked back and bought 
the fruit. The boy was so delighted that he forgot to say “ Thank 
you,” or so hungry that he could not wait to speak : half of one 
pear disappeared in his mouth. 
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The Religious Outlook in England - 


By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


eee ERE are two grand divisions 

among Christians in England: 
those who are members of the 
Establishment, and Nonconform- 
ists. The Nonconformists include 
all denominations except the Epis- 
copalian. 
classes are about equal, with a 
slight advantage in favor of Non- 
conformity. The ministers of the 
State Church are officers of the State, and have a recog- 
nized social position; the Nonconformist ministers are 
without official recognition. Royalty and the nobility, 
and consequently most of what is called “soci- 
ety,” belong to the Establishment. The Congrega- 
tional churches are next to the Established in wealth, 
education, and influence. The Wesleyans are not far 
behind the Congregationalists in numbers. The Baptists 
are also numerous; but Presbyterians in England are 
almost, if not quite, as few as Congregationalists in Scot- 
land. In the larger towns there is little conflict between 
the Establishment and Nonconformity, but the condition 
in country districts is far from satisfactory. Many of the 
“livings ” are in the hands of patrons utterly unworthy of 
dispensing them, and such men as the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough and the Marquis of Queensberry determine who 
shall be the spiritual leaders of many of the people. The 
Bishops and the Archbishops, as well as minor officers, 
are appointed by the Crown. The spectacle of a Jew like 
Disraeli determining who shall occupy ecclesiastical 
positions in the Christian Church is not altogether edifying, 
even though his character as a man be worthy of the 
highest regard. For years there has been a conflict 
between those who favor a State Church and those who 
are opposed to it, and that conflict will go on until dis- 
establishment is realized. All members of the Established 
Church do not approve of its connection with the Govern- 
ment. Even the late Cardinal Newman, before he became 
a Roman Catholic, contended that the Church should be 
independent of the State. What his belief was when he 
became a Romanist I do not know. Many of the High 
Church party especially are restive because they are sub- 
ject to Parliament, which may have in it not only Non- 
conformists but infidels. ‘There is an irrepressible conflict 
concerning the principle of Establishment ; consequently 
in all the religious life of England there is a political 
factor which it is hard for Americans to appreciate. Much 
of the best talent of the Kingdom is wasted in defending 
or attacking a system which in the nature of things must 
sooner or later disappear. The prospect for disestablish- 
ment is encouraging, and yet, no doubt, it is somewhat 
clouded by the great improvement in recent years of the 
clergy in zeal, character, ability, and spiritual power. No 
discussion of this subject would be at all adequate which 
did not mention this change. The Church is no longer a 
kind of Cave of Adullam, in which the younger sons of the 
nobility, and those who do not know how to do anything 
else, take refuge. Its ministers are far more worthy of 
their name than in times not far distant ; they are working 
nobly, and in a spirit of glorious consecration, to solve the 


social problem. Among them are some of the most evan- 


gelical preachers in the Kingdom. A Church with such 
teachers as Farrar and Scott Holland, the Bishop of Ripon 
and Samuel A. Barnett, Hay Aitken and Canon Wilber- 
force, however much it may be hampered by its connection 
with the State, cannot fail to do great things for the salva- 
tion of men. It cannot be said that all the clergy of the 
Establishment are more courteous and Christian toward 
Nonconformists than formerly, but many are, and many, 
both on the home and foreign field, are among the saint- 
liest of workers for the kingdom of God. They are even 
becoming evangelistic, and using revival methods at times 


In numbers the two. 


with the greatest success. There is no more encouraging 
fact to report in this study than that the ministry of the 
Establishment are coming, as apparently never before, to 
realize the spiritual responsibilities and privileges in their 
hands. 

While the cause of separation no longer can plead the 
unworthy character of those who administer the Establish- 
ment, it has still powerful allies in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and the restiveness of the Church under the con- 
sciousness that it is in part controlled by those who have no 
sympathy with it. The new Archbishop of York recently 
said, in a public address, that the Church of England 
would always be loyal to the Crown, but as to Parliament, 
that was quite another question. It will be long before 
the battle of the Liberation Society is won, but the day in 
which the Church finds itself separated from the State will 
be the brightest in its history. Multitudes now outside 


its walls will then flock to it because of their love for its 


ritual, the attractive power of its history, and the social 
advantages which it offers. ae 

American observers cannot fail to be impressed with 
the fact that speculative theology fills a comparatively 
small place in the thought of the English Churches. They 
are occupied with sociological rather than with theological 
questions. England is densely populated. In the last 
fifteen years London has added to itself a city as large as 
the whole of New York. It is growing at the rate of a 
hundred thousand a year; and yet, if a line thirty miles 
long were extended from the Town Hall in Manchester, 
and a circle drawn around that as a center, the population 
would be found to be larger than within thirty miles of 
Charing Cross. Many other cities are equally crowded, 
if not so large. This congestion of population creates 
conditions elsewhere unknown. Poverty touches wealth 
on every corner. ‘Thousands of people living from hand 
to mouth, congregated in narrow quarters, breed moral 
and spiritual pestilence. The facts concerning the over- 
crowding are sufficiently well known through the utterances 


of Cardinal Manning and the writings of Andrew Mearns, 


Walter Besant, Charles Booth, and General Booth. Asa 
result of these conditions, English ministers have little 
time or patience for speculation concerning infinity and 
eternity. The tendency among them to accept “ the larger 
hope,” or the doctrine of Conditional Immortality, is prob- 
ably quite as largely due to the sight of vast masses of 
humanity born into poverty and criminal conditions as 
to study of the Scriptures. Indeed, most of the English 
thinkers who have broken with the old orthodoxy seem to 
me to have followed what they believed to be their intui- 
tions, rather than to have thought their way through criti- 
cal or speculative processes. The English pulpit is more 
practical and less speculative than either the German or 
the American. Moreover, the English when compared with 
the American pulpit would be called exceedingly liberal. 
The most prominent of Wesleyan theologians has recently 
taken positions similar to those of Professor Briggs, and 
been advanced in his Church rather than put on trial. 
Principal Gore’s paper in “ Lux Mundi” favoring the 
Higher Criticism has given him a larger following in the 
English Church than he had before. The strongest Bap- 
tist of England, and one of the most eloquent and influen- 
tial; is John Clifford, of London, and he is as broad in his 
theology as Mr. Spurgeon is narrow. Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches are theologically much alike. I 
do not mean that theological questions are neglected, or 
that the essentials of the Christian life are held loosely, 
but rather that the emphasis of thought is put on what can 
be done for man in the present life. The needs of to-day 


are so intense and terrible that those who work among the 
people are compelled to think of the present, and then 
when their thought reaches to the hereafter they form 
their doctrines in the light of the life of the people, and 
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the environment into which they are born through no 
choice of their own. Of course there are those of differ- 
ent views in all the churches. Canon Liddon’s conserva- 
tism was well known, and Mr. Spurgeon and his followers, 
during the last two or three years, have uttered strong and 
earnest warnings against what they call the “down grade” 
in theology ; but these men are in the minority, and more 
influential for earnestness than for scholarship. I do not 
think that any form of negative Christianity is growing in 
England, but rather that theology, as it is known in our 
country, is being quite largely rewritten in the light of so- 


ciology. Such a controversy as that over Professor Briggs. 


would be laughed off the stage. This may indicate an 
advance or a retrogression, but it is a fair statement of fact. 
The English thinkers and writers on these questions seem 


to reach directly for the essentials of the Christian life, © 


and to spend little time in speculation. 

‘The Forward Movement” is one of the most signifi- 
cant in English religious life. This is found chiefly in the 
Wesleyan and Congregational Churches. The great Wes- 
leyan leaders are Hugh Price Hughes and Mark Guy 
Pearse. The Salvation Army in an indirect way is con- 
nected with this work. “The Forward Movement” is an 
attempt to bring practical, every-day religion to the masses 
of the people as it has not been in the past. It is chiefly 
- evangelistic, but uses other means as circumstances may 
require. Probably no Congregationalists are more promi- 
nent in this work than Andrew Mearns and Robert F. 
Horton, of London, and Charles A. Berry, of Wolverhamp- 
ton. The Rev. F. Herbert Stead also deserves a place in 


this list, for he is making his paper, the “ Independent,” the » 


champion of the best tendencies of English religious 
thought and activity. Among Congregationalists this 
Movement has two distinct forms: first, that which is 
occupied with City Missions; and, second, that which is 
trying to inspire a profounder interest in Foreign Missions ; 
and it is notable that those who are most earnest in the 
work at home are most eager for its extension abroad. St. 
James Hall, in the West End, is the center of the Wes- 
leyan City Mission work, and the offices of the London 
Congregational Union of the Congregational. The Foreign 
Missionary crusade has for its leaders Professor Armitage, 
Robert F. Horton, Charles A. Berry, and H. Arnold 
Thomas-—four of the brightest and strongest young Non- 
conformist ministers in England. They have recently 
issued an appeal entitled ‘“ Congregationalism and the 
Evangelization of the World,” which is one of the most 
remarkable missionary papers of recent years. Professor 
Armitage is understood to have been its author, but all 
whose names are signed to it are equally zealous in pro- 
moting this new revival.. The Church Missionary Society 
has appealed for a thousand additional missionaries for its 
work, and the Congregationalists, through these younger 
ministers, are now crying with impassioned earnestness 
not for money but.for men, and their contention is that, if 
the churches are stimulated to give of their best men for 


the foreign work, the money for their support will come in © 


streams. The leaders of the Forward Movement are all 
spiritual, intensely evangelical and evangelistic, and the 
effect of their earnestness is already manifest, not only 1 in 
the churches, but on the foreign field. 

‘The Nonconformist Conscience” is a phrase which 
has recently come into prominence, and which is destined 
to play a great part in the political as well as the religious 
life of Great Britain. I do not know who coined the 
phrase, but the principle beneath it has had several con- 
Spicuous illustrations during the last year or two. It 
represents a protest against the holding of public office by 
men of vicious character. Its contention is that virtue 
and integrity should be demanded of all who hold positions 
of public trust. One of the most eminent of political 
leaders, a man whose books are read around the world, 
was found guilty of a serious crime. He was considered 


by many the natural successor of Mr. Gladstone. He had | 


wealth and a distinguished lineage behind him. When 
his disgrace became known, he retired to private life, 
evidently intending to let the excitement blew over and 
then return; but his attempt to re-enter Parliament has 
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raised a storm all over England. The Nonconformist 
Conscience demands that he shall either prove himself 
innocent or remain in official obscurity. He is finding 
that that Conscience is more than a name, that there are 
behind it thousands of men, many very eminent, who are 
willing to do battle for their conviction that character 
should be an indispensable condition of the possession of 
political power. The distinguished leader of the Irish 
party fell, and sought by every possible means to keep 
his hold on the leadership of his party. There the Roman 
Catholic conscience joined hands with the Nonconformist, 
and Mr. Parnell found that loyalty to principle on the 
part of the people is an antagonist against which all his 
wiles and blandishments were powerless. And, last, but by 
no means least, the heir to the British throne has learned 
to his sorrow and shame that without clean hands and a 
pure heart even princes are compelled to come to judg- 
ment. The best English people want no gambler for their 
King. That Nonconformist Conscience” is gradually 


organizing itself. It is proposed before long to hold a 


world convocation to consider the question whether those 
who are 'guilty of crimes which would damn poor and 
obscure men should be permitted to occupy conspicuous 
places in the Government. These new Puritans are re- 
ceiving sneers, gibes, and all sorts of abuse, but they are 
standing for what all men recognize as right, and their 
influence on public life will be felt more in the future than 
in the past. They are not fanatics. Their platform is 
simple and perfectly reasonable. It can be condensed 
into a few words: Those who stand in places of authority 
should be good men. It is simply the uprising of the 
people in the interests of the commonest morality. Its 
champions are in all the churches, and they are men who 
can neither be frightened nor easily put down. : 

The Nonconformist churches of England have one ele- 
ment of power that is largely neglected or misused by the 
churches of this country. They make more of worship in 
their service. The service of song in the churches of Eng- 
land is far superior to that in America. We go to two 
extremes: either we have quartette choirs which do most 


of the singing for us, or we have precentors who are able — 
to lead only in the singing of familiar hymns. In the one 


case the people are sacrificed, and what ought to be an 
act of worship on the part of all becomes a kind of sacred 
concert; and in the other the music which is best calcu- 
lated to stimulate devotion is entirely neglected. In the 
English Congregational churches with which I am familiar, 
at both morning and evening services chants and anthems 
of a high order are always rendered, not by the choir alone, 
but by the whole congregation. The excellence of the 
musical service in England is due to two or three causes. 
Their hymn-books, as a rule, are superior to ours. We 
have been too slow in eliminating doggerel from our col- 
lections, and have not been fast enough in selecting the 
best music. I.know no collections in this country compar- 
able with that by the Rev. George S. Barrett, of Norwich, 
and published by the Congregational Union of England, 
or those by Dr. Allon and W. Garrett Horder. Moreover, 
the choir system in the two lands is different. Dr. Allon 
told me once that his choir never rendered any music by 
itself; that it had no duty except to lead the congregation ; 
and in much experience in Congregational churches in 
England I have never yet been in one in which there was 
not both an anthem and a chant, as well as the hymns. 
The result is that there is dignity, beauty, and a hearti- 
ness in most English services that are not common in this 
country. In the churches I have visited they have choirs, 
larger or smaller, but only for the purpose of leading the 
congregation. Asa result there is no such opportunity 
for criticism as is offered by the contrast between the 
artistic music which our people hear during the week and 
that which they hear on Sunday. Moreover, the choirs, 
being selected for the purpose of leading the worship, and 
being practically part of the congregation, never give such 
disgraceful exhibitions as are seen in many of our churches, 
when the quartette, having performed its part, retires to 
the vestry for gossip and flirtation when the time has come 
for the sermon. Church music may seem to have no 
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special connection with the religious outlook in England, 
and yet I am persuaded that whatever tends to make the 
service of the sanctuary more attractive and worshipful, 
whatever lifts the minds and hearts of the people to a 
loftier spiritual level, cannot be without a large influence 
in determining the thought and life of all who attend the 
churches, and I have therefore ventured to include this 
suggestion concerning the music of the English churches 
in this article on the Outlook of Religion in England. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that in England the 
prospect for disestablishment was never brighter than at 
present, while at the same time the disgraceful controver- 
sies formerly so common are now extremely rare because 
of the greater worth and piety of those who administer the 
Establishment. The Forward Movement is a great and 
growing power in English thought and life. The theology 
of the English Churches is far more humanitarian than in 
America ; they are occupied with the present life more 
than with the future. The English thinkers do not neglect 
critical questions, neither do they give them special empha- 
sis. Many of their preachers are men of distinguished 
theological ability, and there is no greater English-speaking 
theologian than Principal Fairbairn. And yet it may be 
doubted if theology as a science has received the attention 
in England that it has with us. The Nonconformist Con- 
science is the direct outgrowth of the religious life of the 
people—a protest of those who honor righteousness 
against the pernicious example which royalty and many 
who have occupied distinguished official positions have set 
before the people. 

And now let me say that there is evidently a great 
spiritual movement about to manifest itself in the English 
Churches. The younger men especially are many of them 
possessed of consuming zeal. The work of missions is 
assuming new prominence. Men of prophetic spirit, like 
Dr. Dale and Joshua Harrison, have already said in public 
that they feel that they are on the verge of a great spiritual 
uprising which is to be like a new Pentecost. This senti- 
ment may have little that is tangible to support it, but it is 
in the air, and that is an inspiration. 

I have not touched on the other side of this picture. 
It is enough to say that the work of the English Churches 
is one of appalling magnitude, demanding consecration, 
zeal, patience, time, and unlimited faith. But the task is 
not hopeless, and there are not a few signs of a new day 
which will gladden many hearts and bring better con- 


ditions. 


Montclair, N. J. 
After Parnell ? 


By William Clarke 


The public interest in the proceedings of the National 
Liberal Federation at Newcastle has been completely 
eclipsed by the sudden death of Charles Stewart Parnell, 
which has been the universal theme of discussion in polit- 
ical circles ever since it was first known. I shall not eas- 
ily forget the sensation produced on me by the bulletin- 
boards as I turned into the Strand on the morning the news 
came. Men could not at |first believe it, but suspected 
that it was allarumor. But, as no contradiction came, as 
the statement was repeated, and as particulars began to 
arrive, there was no longer room for doubt; the strange, 
powerful personality had passed away forever. So much 
has been written about Mr. Parnell that I will not add to 
the flood of words, though I have often heard him speak 
and have a pretty intimate knowledge not only of the 
movement he led as it appeared from the outside, but as 
it really was from within. The question now is, What 
will happen as the result of this sudden withdrawal from 
the political world of the most masterful political leader of 
the century? | 3 

Wendell Phillips anticipated the verdict of history on 
Parnell when, at Faneuil Hall,;in Boston, he acclaimed the 
Irish leader as the man “ who had compelled John Bull to 
listen.”” Mr. Parnell had no ideas, no eloquence; he was 
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not what is called an intellectual man. But he had wil! 

power, an iron determination that never yielded, utter dis- 
regard of any person or institution that stood in his way. 
That was the secret of his political strength. He had 
grasped the great fact that the whole British political sys- 
tem is based on a parliamentary majority, with two great 
parties. Once introduce a new force in the shape of a 
third party, and you have knocked the bottom from under 
the British system. There is no elective President inde- 
pendent of the legislative body; no powerful second 
chamber like the American Senate. There is only the 
bare majority in the elective house; on that all depends. 
Disarrange that, and you throw the national political 
machinery out of gear. Mr. Parnell saw that great truth 
clearly, and he acted upon it with such effect that the 
British system has never recovered, in my judgment never 
will recover, from the deadly blow he and his late col- 
league, Joseph Gillis Biggar, dealt it fourteen years ago. 
The rending asunder of the Irish national party will not 
alter this fact. The notion that English parties will com- 
bine to protect what is called “the dignity of the House’”’ 
against the Irish Nationalists is a childish delusion. And — 
meanwhile Parnellism has taught other discontented groups 
that by threatening the two parties alternately much can 


be extorted; hence the talk of a new labor party. Parnell 


is dead, but Parnellism will live. The old party system 
with its humdrum, unmeaning contests will not be restored 
in the old shape. 

But what effect will Parnell’s death exert (1) on the 
Irish Home Rule movement? (2) on the English Liberal 
party? When the event was first known, it was said that 
the opportunity for reconciliation of the two Irish groups 
had come. But after talking with several prominent and 
active Irish Nationalists, including some of those Irish 
members who follow Mr. McCarthy, I gather that well- 
informed men do not share this view. I have been able, as 
I write, to talk with only one prominent Parnellite since the 
death, and he thinks that the fight will wax hotter than ever. 
Absurd as it may seem, several Parnellites do seriously 
believe that their leader was, as they say, “ murdered” by 
the opposing faction; not, of course, physically done away 
with, but morally slain. Had Mr. Healy, who has been 
the bitterest of Parnell’s foes, appeared in Glasnevin 
Cemetery at the funeral, his life would not have been 
worth five minutes’ purchase. It may appear strange 
to your readers, but it is nevertheless true that not a few 
active English Liberals incline to the view that Parnell — 
had been harshly and ungratefully treated by his col- 
leagues. The personal feeling is intensified rather than 
allayed by the death of the man who called it forth. 

But there is more than personal feeling. There is 


| something very like the bitter hatred that arose between 


the followers of Daniel O’Connell and the “‘ Young Ireland ”’ 
leaders of forty-six years ago. There are the men who 
seek a modus vivendi with the English Liberal party, and 
the men who are for an entirely independent party. To 
the former gravitate, in the main, the moderate men; to 
the latter the revolutionary and physical force party. It 
is strange that Mr. Parnell, who politically was practically 
Conservative, should have come to be the leader of the 
violent section, and that Mr. Davitt, who was a Fenian 
and is a Radical of the Radicals, should now be identified 


with the more moderate section; but so it is. Some of 


the Parnellites will doubtless, now that their chief is gone, 
unite themselves to their old colleagues of the McCarthy 
wing; but the Fenian groups (or what is left of them) and 
a considerable number of the active young men will remain 
in what may conveniently be called the Parnellite group. 
The latter body will represent the recrudescence of the 
old revolutionary, anti-English movement which we asso- 
ciate with the names of Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmet, and 
John Mitchell. It is fierce, implacable, narrowly national, 
but with little about it that is in touch with the modern 
democratic movement. The other group will be very 
largely the lineal descendant of the Grattan Whig consti- 
tutionalism of the last century, and to a lesser degree of 
the O’Connell movement of this. 

There is one great cause of division which cannot be 
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ignored. I allude to the attitude of the priests. These 
never loved the Protestant Parnell any more than they 
loved the violent physical force party; and it is they who 
were mainly instrumental in overthrowing the dead leader. 
Mr. McCarthy’s party, though it includes several Ulster 
Protestant home-rulers, is very largely a Catholic party, 
influenced by the Irish bishops, and its Catholic tinge will 
be deepened if Mr. Dillon should be chosen leader. 
Historically the Irish Catholic episcopacy is identified with 
Whiggism, and we must not look for anything bold or 
democratic from the present Irish parliamentary party. 
On the other hand, the Parnell movement is strongly, 
almost fiercely, anti-clerical. ‘ Drive the priests back to 
their pulpits” is the Parnellite cry, stimulated by the 
activity of Archbishop Walsh and his clergy on the other 
side. It is plain that this very vital difference is in no 
way removed by Parnell’s death. On the contrary, I 
think it is confirmed. Though Irish Catholicism is by no 
means bitter or ultramontane in character, it is very deep; 


and the old tradition of the “isle of saints’? and the. 


_ vision of a future Ireland consecrated entirely to Catholic 

Christianity, and removed from the secular, free-thought 
movement which sways England and western Europe gen- 
erally, is an inspiration to multitudes of Irishmen. 

What of the influence of Parnell’s death on the English 
Liberal party? It is significant that as soon as the event 
was known Egyptian stock fell in the market, thus indicat- 
ing the belief of the moneyed men that Parnell’s death 
meant Gladstone’s speedy return to power and the conse- 


quent retirement of the British Government from Egypt. | 


The Parisian press noted the fact, and unanimously de- 
clared that a Gladstone administration was now certain, 
involving a more cordial attitude of Great Britain towards 
the French Republic and the abandonment of all notion 
of a diplomatic alliance with the Dreibund. This would 
indicate the belief of shrewd people that a dangerous 
enemy of Gladstone and the Liberal party has been re- 


moved. Not only was Mr. Parnell a sort of semi-ally of 


the Conservative party at the time of his death, but his 
stern, bitter, uncompromising attitude made it certain that 
if Mr. Gladstone’s next Irish bill did not meet with the 
approval of the Irish people he would rouse all Ireland 
and all the Irishmen in England against the Liberals, 
and once more turn the political scale and seat the 
Conservative party in office. But it is assumed that a 
party led by Mr. McCarthy and largely controlled by 
Whig bishops would be far more amenable to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pressure. 

This is one view, but I have heard another from an 
English Liberal member of Parliament, with whom I 
talked over the event on the day after. He held that 
Parnell’s death was a disaster to the Liberal party, because 
the Irish party was now a priests’ party, and, as such, 
necessarily hostile to English Radicalism. He alluded to 
the rather fanatical anti-Catholic sentiment recently 
aroused in England, to the feeling of the large Noncon- 
formist element in the Liberal party, to the secularism and 
socialism of the Radical clubs, and to the undoubted fact 
that it is all but impossible, except in two or three places, 
to get a Radical caucus to adopt a Catholic candidate. 
He believed that Parnell’s anti-clericalism was the one 
guarantee the English Liberals had that the Irish move- 
ment would not slide into a Catholic movement ; and that, 
row Parnell was gone, the English Radical would find 
that the real forces he had to deal with were embodied in 


the Archbishop of Dublin and his clergy. He was further: 
inclined to think that, when the Conservative and clerical 


side of the Home Rule movement showed itself, the Con- 
servative party would not be unlikely to take it up, partly 
to “dish the Whigs,” as they have so often done, partly 
to secure a kind of home rule in Ireland on terms favor- 
able to Conservative interests, the clergy being bound by 
the Papal encyclical to resist the coming Radical attacks on 
property. 

There is force in both these views, and I am inclined to 
think that both are true. In all human probability next 


year will see a Liberal victory at the polls, and the return 
The Irish party led by Mr. 


of Mr. Gladstone to power. 
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McCarthy, and reinforced by some seceders from the 
Parnell ranks, will again carry an immense majority of the 
Irish seats, and will vote solidly for Gladstonian candidates 
in Great Britain. If Mr. Gladstone should secure a 
majority independent of the Irish vote, the Irish party will 
be as wax in his hands. In that case the pressure of the 
English working classes would compel him to postpone 
Irish Home Rule until some democratic measures had at 
least been introduced. This might conceivably lead to 
rupture between him and his Irish allies, in which case 
the Tories would again bid for the Irish vote. If it did 
not, the Parnellite remnant would accuse the Irish parlia- 
mentary party of betraying Irish interests, would recall to 
the people’s minds their dead leader’s predictions, and 
would get up an anti-parliamentary movement in Ireland. 
On the other hand, if the coming elections should leave Mr. 
Gladstone still dependent for a majority on his Irish allies, 
there is the chance that English democratic reforms may 
again be sacrificed to the Home Rule question, with results 
disastrous to the Liberal party; especially if the idea 
should (as my parliamentary friend thought) prevail that 
Mr. Gladstone’s hand was being forced by the Irish bishops. 
A good many English Radicals are inclined to think that 
the one means of escape for Mr. Gladstone is to formulate 
a scheme of “Home Rule all round,” 7. ¢, a scheme of 
national parliaments for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. By this means, they say, the mere question of 
Ireland will be absorbed in a greater question which would 
arouse the democracy of the various countries. This is 
too large a subject to go into here. But I may say in 
criticism of it that (1) there is no English Home Rule move- 
ment in England that cannot be met by county and dis- 
trict councils; (2) I am not yet convinced of the serious 
nature of the demand for Scottish and Welsh Home Rule ; 
(3) I doubt the possibility of converting the United King- 
dom into a federation. 

Meantime the meetings of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion at Newcastle gave abundant evidence that not even 
Mr. Gladstone’s great influence can keep Irish Home Rule 
to the front as the one great preponderating issue. ‘The 
talk was mainly about English social and political reforms, 
and Mr. Gladstone himself (who made the most advanced 


. speech he ever did make) dwelt mainly on these themes. 


It looks as though the Liberal party will concentrate 
mainly on payment of members and equal suffrage, self- 
government in villages, and an approximation to the George 
doctrine on the taxation of land values. ‘The more recent 
Glasgow Liberal Convention for the west of Scotland was 
far more pronounced: declaring plainly for manhood suf- 
frage and payment of members, land nationalization, and 
the legal eight-hours working day. Undoubtedly Scot- 
land leads the Radical movement in Great Britain; which 


_is perhaps due to the fact that, from the educational point 


of view, Scotland is generations ahead of England. ‘This 
insistence by the delegates of the people on searching 
social and political reform must lead to the Irish Home> 
Rule movement ceasing to be the leading political theme, 
especially if Mr. Balfour takes some of the steam out of 
the Irish movement by bringing in an advanced Irish local 
government bill next session. | 

If any critic should say that my conclusions are not 
sufficiently definite, I would urge in reply that no more 


“complicated political situation ever existed, and that it is 
only the ignorant and the foolish who are predicting with 


any confidence as to the future. 


London, England. 


A man has mistaken the secret of human life who 
docs not look for greatness in the midst of folln,‘for 
sparks of nobilitn in the midst of meanness; and the 
well-poised mind distributes with impartialitn the 


praise and the blame. 
Shorthouse, 


| 

} 
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876 The Christian Union 


The Management of a Typical Trade 
Union 
| By L. G. Powers 


Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Minnesota 


In recent numbers of The Christian Union two articles 
appeared, one upon Workingmen’s Insurance Laws in 
Germany, the other upon the Insurance of American Work- 
ingmen. ‘The figures presented testify to the wonderful 
growth among the toilers everywhere of the desire and the 
means of providing against the risks and uncertainties of 
life. ‘The question arises: What is the best, because the 
safest and most economical, way for the toiler in this coun- 
try to secure the benefits that the German Government 
aims to provide for its citizens by its scheme of compulsory 
insurance ? 

To aid in answering this question, the writer presents the 
following comparison of the financial exhibit of an Amer- 
ican trade union and those of a number of other insurance 
organizations. The International Union of Cigarmakers is 
selected because its system of accounts, more readily than 
any other, enables the student to trace all its work and its 
results. The finances of that union are compared in detail 
with those of the Metropolitan and the Prudential Insur- 
ance Companies, and the fraternal organization known as 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen. These are chosen 
since they are among the largest and best managed of the 
companies that transact a business confined mainly to 
insuring the lives of the working people. 

The Metropolitan and the Prudential as a rule insure 
for small sums calculated to provide for funeral expenses 
in the event of the death of the assured. The average 
death payment in the Metropolitan for 1890 was $97.14. 
That of the Prudential was about the same. The average 
amount insured by a policy in the Ancient Order of the 
United Workmen is about $2,000. The benefits of the 
cigarmakers, instead of being one in character, as with the 
others named, are five; namely, death, sick, strike, travel- 
ing, and out-of-work benefits. The death benefit, like that 
of the Metropolitan, is small, and is calculated to pay the 
funeral expenses of the assured. ‘The sum paid under this 
head in 1890 averaged a little over $100. By thesick ben- 
efit the member is entitled, when unable to work on account 
of ill health, to a weekly allowance of from $3 to $5. The 
strike benefit assures him a weekly payment of from $2 to 
$5 when he is out of work during the continuance of a 
strike in which he is engaged. Members out of work, and 
unable to obtain the same where they reside, are by the 
traveling benefit entitled to a system of loans that will 
enable them to travel until work is found. Those out of 
work, and unable to travel byjreason of family ties or other 
cause, receive weekly payments of $3. In 1890 the follow- 
ing sums were paid as benefits: Strike, $18,414.27 ; out-of- 
work, $22,750.50; traveling, $37,724.72; death, $26,043 ; 
sick, $64,660.47. In addition to these authorized benefits, 
the several unions raised as gifts to aid other local unions 
in strikes or for other purposes the sum of $3,850. All 
these sums above given are included in one total, which is 
herein spoken of as the benefits of the cigarmakers. 


Cigarmakers.| Metropolitan. | Prudential. | A. O. U. W. 
Total receipts....... $356,194 OF |$9.390,927 15/$5,636,875 64/$5,890,717-00* 
aid members or policy- 
holders as benefits ...... 175,642 96 | 3,803,135 77 1,734,597 80] 4,762,157 00 
Expense of m:nagement. 1,275 52 | 3,810,867 47] 3,880,277 32] 1,139,005 oo* 
7,350 58 7730331 oo* 
23, 5; 
Per of all expenses to 
nehts paid....ssccce. 52.6 102.2 221.7 23.9* 
Added to reserve fund.... 1,275 1,7 . 
Per cent. of reserve addi- 
tions to receipts......... 25.6 18.9 17.8 
General expense _ per 
$1 13 $1 51 
Average amount paid in 7 
per member. .... 2.000. $16 89 $4 70 $4 84 $24 42* 


In the published reports of the United Workmen there is no account of the 
expenses of the local bodies of the Order. The local expenses of the Cigar- 
makers are,on an average, $3.20 foreach membera year. Those of the Work- 
men are estimated as being the same. Sums that involvethis estimate are in 
the table marked (*). Allother statements are from published reports. 
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If, then, the ratio of expenses to receipts be taken as 
the standard of comparison, insurance in the Cigarmakers’ 
Union is found to be but two-thirds as costly as in the 
Metropolitan, and but one-half as costly asin the Pruden- 
tial. Furthermore, this is the basis of comparison least 
favorable to the trade union. 

_In order to put all this concretely, let us take the case of 
an individual workman. The average contribution of the 
cigarmaker is about thirty cents a week. When he has 
been a member six months his death benefit would be $50; 
membership for five years entitles to a death benefit of $200, 
ten years to $350, and fifteen years to $550. In addition 
to the foregoing insurance, the cigarmaker is entitled from 
the death benefit fund to the sum of $40 in the event of 
the death of his wife at any time after he had been a 
member two years. A payment of thirty cents a week in the 
Metropolitan or Prudential Companies entitles a person who — 
is twenty-one years of age to an assurance of $558. This is 
substantially the same sum for which the cigarmaker of 
fifteen years’ membership is insured in his order. The 
old member in the Cigarmakers’ Union has his life in- 
surance for the same expense as it would have cost him 
in these companies. But he has in his union, for no addi- 
tional expense, the assurance of $40 on the life of his wife, 
the guarantee of weekly sums in the event of sickness, a 
strike, or of being out of work. He can secure the means of 
traveling to a place where work can be obtained if he is idle 
where he is, and hasall the benefit that comes from a trade 
union or fraternity thrown in for nothing. This extreme 
comparison is valid only in the case of one who has been 
a member for fifteen years. For a new member there is 
not this extreme difference in favor ofthe union man. But 
some may raise the objection that the cigarmakers are not 
safe in promising their several benefits. As a rule, the 
safety of a life insurance company is measured by the mar- 
gin of additions that it is making to its reserve fund. This 
is for the cigarmakers 25.6 per cent of their total receipts. 
This is substantially the same as that of the Equitable and 
New York Life, and is materially larger than the two for 
the present under consideration. 

Turning now to the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
we note that the expenses of their grand and supreme 
bodies were, for 1890, $1.51 per capita, while those of the 
corresponding body of the cigarmakers was only $1.13. 
With the general management of the order costing more, 
it is a safe estimate to assume, as at the outset, that the 
local expense of the cigarmakers and of the Workmen are 
substantially the same per capita. Now, all admit that the 
Workmen manage their affairs in a wise and economical 
manner. It is, however, charged by the enemies of trade 
unions that they exist only to support a lot of “walking 
delegates” in idleness. But here are the cigarmakers 
administering a more complicated system of benefits, doing 
so with a smaller expense of general administration, and 
in all probability a smaller local expense. This compari- 
son makes it quite plain that this union at least does not 
tax its members to support any one in useless idleness. It 
administers its system of benefits more economically than 
the average insurance company, which is wont to receive 
unstinted praise from the business man. Its members get 
their insurance as cheaply as they could purchase it, and 
secure the administration of their trade matters for noth- 


ing. 


But how does the management of this trade union com- 
pare with that of the German system of compulsory insur- 
ance? The German associations in the year that was 
reviewed in a late Christian Union paid out in benefits the 
sum of $15,200,000. The cost of administration was 
$1,100,000. This was 7.3 per cent. of the receipts. This 
is less than that of the cigarmakers as given above. But 
it should be recalled that so far no allowance has been 
made for the management of the trade affairs of the union. 
The subject has been considered as if all expense accrued 
from the administration of the five benefits of the union. 
But this is not the case. The union, in addition to these, 
maintains what is in reality a free employment bureau for 


its members in every town where a union exists. It 


also has a system of labels or trade-marks, costing for its 


i 

t 
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maintenance several thousand dollars annually. This, 
with other measures, enables the union to secure for the 
craft better pay, shorter hours of toil, and other advantages 
that were otherwise unattainable. The support of these 
strictly trade measures, it is safe to estimate, absorbs at 
least three-fourths of the labor and expense of manage- 
ment. Making allowance for this fact, we have, as the 
approximate cost of maintaining the cigarmakers’ system 
of benefits, an outlay of 6.4 per cent. of their receipts. 
This is less than that of the German governmental insur- 
ance. 

The comparisons of this article have been mainly 
expressed in per cents. The average person seldom grasps 
the full meaning of such comparisons. For the purpose 
of showing the real character of the relative economy of 
management, the writer adds the following: If the mem- 
bers of the Cigarmakers’ Union had secured their benefits 
in connection with a company managed as is the Prudential, 
they would have lost a sum not only sufficient to pay their 
strike benefits, but also to pay every member of the union 
full wages for all the time lost in strikes in the year. On 
the other hand, if the policy-holders of the two insurance 


companies named had secured their benefits in connection 


with some trade union as well managed as the cigar- 
makers’, they would have saved a sum equal to one-half of 
all the loss by a// the workers of the United States by 
strikes in any one of the six years that were investigated by 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

These comparisons are made with companies that the 
writer can heartily commend. The Metropolitan and Pru- 
dential are doing a real missionary work in teaching mul- 
titudes the art of providing for the risks of life. Their 
large expense is due to the circumstances under which 
they are compelled to labor. But here is a typical trade 
union accomplishing the same ends at less expense. Shall 
we not also commend it still more? Self-reliance is 
worth something. This is fostered by the union. Co-oper- 
ation in business is good. The co-operation of the cigar- 
makers enables them to secure their needed benefits as 
wisely and as securely as, and more economically than, has 
hitherto been done for them by corporations of the rich or 
by the socialistic work of the German Government. Does 
not this fact bid us have faith in the self-directed efforts 
of our American toilers working through the trade union? 


Trout-Fishing in Loch Dubh: 


By John D. Champlin, Jr. 


“Who is for Loch Dubh to-day ?” asked our host one 
morning at breakfast. ‘It’s a small loch up among the 
hills, and rather hard to get at, but on that account the better 
fishing, for few go there. I’ve never been up myself, but 
I have a mind to try it this morning. We can ride half 
way, then a tramp of two or three miles.” 

‘“‘ Shall we need waterproofs ?” asked doubting Thomas. 

“That question should never be asked in Scotland. A 
mackintosh is as indispensable here as an umbrella is in 
London. If it does not rain, it will certainly be cool 
among the hills at nightfall.” 

“ Are we likely to get our feet wet?” 

“ Another unnecessary question. It is very evident, my 
boy, that you are not to the manner born. A true disciple 
of Izaak Walton would be ashamed to go home dry-shod. 


And, after all, what is the harm of a little bog-mud? Who 


ever took cold from the kiss of a burnie? You must not 
stop to count the consequences if you hope to catch Scotch 
trout.” 

So, with doubts resolved and a determination to accept 
the inevitable in however questionable a shape, I took my 
seat beside the host in the brake, and, with the boys oppo- 
site, and the two gillies, Donald and Peter, in charge of 
the lunch and the fishing-tackle, on the box with the driver, 
we started for Loch Dubh. : 

Our route lay along a fairly good road a short distance, 
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and then turned into a stony, little-traveled way across the 
moor, where the horses could go only at a walk, and we 
were forced to hold on hard to keep ourseats. But we at 
last reached the place where our tramp was to begin, and, 
sending back the brake with orders to return for us at six 
o’clock, we set out on our way up the hills. Fora time it 
was easy walking, the path leading over light, springy turf 
among tufts of bell heather in full bloom; now beside the 
burn that sang merrily as it flowed onward to the Calder, 
and now amid clumps of broom and whyn laden with their 
wealth of golden blossoms. The morning air was clear 
and bracing as we ascended higher and higher, and we 
soon reached a commanding point where we overlooked 
the valley shut in by many hiils, with Creag Dubh promi- 
nent above all. The boys had gone on in advance, and the 
gillies, though laden with the fishing traps, mackintoshes, 
and luncheon, soon pushed after them—they had no eye 
for the beauties of nature—leaving the host and myself to 
follow at our leisure. What a glorious morning it was! 
Why should we hasten? Was it not enough to have the 
privilege of breathing this pure, sweet mountain air with- 
out troubling our souls about fish! 

Then the host had much to tell about the different 
peaks whose sharp outlines were silhouetted against the 
panorama of clouds, and many poetical allusions for the 
burnie that meandered through the valley below-us. 

“No; Loch Dubh has no connection with Creag Dubh. 
They are far apart. Dubh is simply the Gaelic for d/ack, 
so Loch Dubh is Black Lake—named, I suppose, from its 
color. The Gaelic names are all descriptive, and this 
accounts for the many places in Scotland bearing the same 
or similar names. Ah, my boy, there is no country like 
Scotland! Don’t you feel exhilarated by this air, as if you 
took in a new lease of life with each breath?” 

Thus we plodded on, getting higher and higher, now 
crossing the burn on stepping-stones, and now following its 
bank, until we came to more level ground interspersed with 
tufts of serge, showing between, here and there, patches of 
black, peaty soil. Here we found the gillies waiting to 
pilot us through, for the path had become somewhat 
uncertain. The day, too, had grown warmer, and the host 
wiped the perspiration from his brow as he asked Donald 
how much further we had to walk. 

‘““ It’s aboot a mile to here, sir. 
further.” 

‘Two miles more! Nonsense! We must have come 
at least half way. Haven’t we, Peter?” 

But Peter sadly shook his head as he loaded up his 
traps and began to pick his way cautiously across the bog. 
We tramped on behind another half-hour, stepping care- 
fully from clump to clump, now leaping a patch of bog-mud, 
and making a detour to escape immersion in an inky pool 
of unknown depth. 3 

“‘What’s the matter, my boy ?” asked the host, looking 
back over his shoulder with a cynical smile. 

“Nothing,” replied I, extricating my feet with some 
difficulty from the slimy ooze into which [ had slipped 
ankle deep. “Only getting ready to catch a Scotch 
trout.” 

‘Good! You'll make a Scotchman yet, if you persevere. 
You could never have done anything with those immaculate 
shoes. Bless me, how the flies bite !’” 

I had noticed this peculiarity for some time, but had 
supposed it to be another incident of Scotch trout-fishing. 
I had covered my ears with a pocket-handkerchief and said 
nothing, though the Jersey mosquitoes of my recollection 
were mere tyros in the art of annoyance compared with the 
midges that followed in swarms and took advantaye, like 
‘“‘dastard foemen,” of every crevice in our armor. 

“Donald, why do you go up this steep hillside ? 
ought to follow the burn, I’m sure.” 

“The burn winds a bit, sir. The shortest way is over 
the hill.” 

‘“‘ How far is the loch now?” 

‘“‘ Aweel, sir, it’s aboot a mile and a half, gude.” 

“That can’t be. It’s a half-hour since you called it 
two miles.” 


Mebbe twa mile or so 


We 


4 
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** Yes, sir, but ye canna rin in yon,” said Donald, with 
a grin, pointing to the bog. 

It was high noon, and the sun began to be oppressive, 
while the midges were still unremitting in their attentions. 

“Is there a spring about here, Donald?” asked the 
host, mopping his forehead. 

“There’s a gude one on the hillside yonder.” 

“Ah! that sounds refreshing. We’ll have a bite there 
in the heather.” 

So on we tramped, Donald leading the way across the 


flank of the hill. The path was often steep and slippery, - 


now amid patches of heather and now across little burns 
that slipped down under tangled reeds and grasses to feed 
the larger stream below. As our feet could be no wetter, 
we walked on regardless of burns or bogs, and, after 
another half-hour’s climb, found ourselves beside the cool 
basin of the spring. 

“Isn’t this delightful !” cried our host, berbtching him- 
self at length upon the heather, after a long draught of 
the limpid water that bubbled out the hillside, and gazing 
with half-dreamy eyes upon the scene. 

It was indeed beautiful. The valley, with the burn 
flowing through it as far as we could see, was inclosed by 
rugged hills, partly wooded, partly naked with precipitous 
ledges, with great bowlders, split off by frost and rain, 
lying at their feet. Some were purple with heather 
blooms, others green with patches of larch and birch, and 
here and there on their flanks fed hundreds of sheep, 
looking like white stones on the hillside. The clouds 
drifting along their summits cast ever-changing shadows 
on their slopes, bringing into strong relief the ridges and 
hollows scored by winter torrents, the relics of some of 
which still leaped in foaming rills from rock to rock. In 
the background was Creag Dubh, and further still the blue 
Grampians, their serrated peaks almost lost in-the ether. 

After the host had taken another draught from the spring 
we trudged sturdily on after Donald up the hillside, I doing 
my utmost to keep up with him. But the sunshine, which 
is oppressive at midday among the Scotch hills even when 
the temperature is low, and the steady tramp soon began 
to tell upon us both, and I was rejoiced when he stopped 
and threw himself once more upon the heather. 

“ Donald,” said he, after he had caught his breath, “I 
don’t believe there is any loch here. You’ve just led us 
astray among the hills.” 

But Donald only “ smole a sickly smile ” at this imputa- 
tion on his hillcraft, and made no reply. 

“ Tf you were put upon oath, Donald, how far would you 
call it now to the loch ?” 

“ Mebbe a half-mile and a bittock, sir.’ 

“ Ah! it’s that bittock that always inal the mischief. 
If it were only a half-mile we could stand it, but the 
bittock is an indefinite distance which mortal legs find it 
hard to measure.’ 

“It’s just beyont the rise o’ the hill there, sir.” 

‘‘ If that is all, we’ll make one more effort; but if we do 
not see the loch when we get to that point, you’ll have to 
go on and bring back the lunch-basket.” 

We at last reached the loch about two o’clock, and found 
that the boys had been fishing it an hour or more. But 
trout were then of little interest to us, and we followed the 
shore around until we found Peter, who had spread the 
luncheon beside a bubbling spring. Hungry men never 
did more justice to a feast, and we forgot the hardships of 
the morning as we lay stretched upon the heather and 
watched the cloud ships sailing by, and the shadows of 
their sails on the mountains. 

Loch Dubh is well named, for when the midday sun 
does not reach its quiet waters it appears almost black. 
It lies in a bowl-shaped crater nearly two thousand feet 
above the sea, shut in on all sides save one, where the 
burn flows out, by a rim of hills a thousand feet higher, 
down the slopes of which little streams have worn many 
channels. It is a solitary, romantic place, seldom visited 
save by the wandering shepherd or the enterprising fisher- 
man. 

Though we could scarcely hope to be counted in the 
latter class, we felt it our duty, in consideration of the 
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effort made to reach the loch and the expectations of those 
left behind at Cluny, to catch some trout; so, as soon as 
we could tear ourselves from our comfortable places in the 
heather, we put our rods together and set out, some in one 
direction, some in another. I cast with all my skill an 
hour or more, but for some inexplicable reason the fish 
declined to rise to my flies. Donald, who was assigned 
to me and who was himself an adept in the art, had vari- 
ous ways of accounting for it—the wind was from the 
wrong direction, the day was too bright, etc., etc.—but 
none of them were altogether satisfactory to me. Perhaps 
I might have been more successful if I had been less care- 
ful of myself; but why should a man go wading, even if 
his feet are wet, just to catch a little trout! Will the most 
enthusiastic piscatorial philosopher contend that the result 
to be attained is at all commensurate with the sacrifice ! 

I thrashed the loch all around until the burn was reached, 
when Donald said it was time to go homeward. The rest 
of the party had gone down, and we followed, casting now 
and then in what looked like promising places, but still 
with indifferent results. When I reached the host, how- 
ever, and showed him my five little trophies, he congratu- 
lated me so heartily on my success that I felt quite elated 
for the moment, and really began to think myself an adept 
in coping with Scotch trout. 

“ How many have you?” I asked, looking pitifully at 
his muddy shoes and wet stockings, and inwardly congratu- 
lating myself that I had achieved so much at a much less 
sacrifice of comfort. 

“Only five or six dozen. It wasn’t a good day for 


trout.” 


Cemetery Doll-Houses 
By George H. Haynes 


A cemetery is of interest as reflecting the taste and feel- 
ing of the people among whom it is placed. The study of 
monuments and of burial customs has proved itself a 
valuable branch of historical investigation, and the side 
glimpses of life which it gives are scarcely less intelligible, 
and oftentimes more eereny, | than the scraps of biog- 
raphy graven on the stones. 

Looked at from this point of view, the Baltimore Ceme- 
tery impresses one as belonging already to the past. The 
thickly crowded graves and the few new or costly monu- 
ments indicate that wealth-and fashion—for are not 
fashion’s demands imperative even in the choice of a 
cemetery ?—have sought more choice and spacious sur- 
roundings for the “ haughty memorials which human pride 
has erected over its kindred dust.” Tall grass and rank 
brambles form thick, tangled mats over the neglected 
inclosures among which goldenrods and deep purple asters 
blossom in lavish profusion. 

But this neglect is not universal. Here and there the 
grass is kept neatly trimmed, while fresh flowers or taste- 
fully grouped shrubs bear witness to loving care. In many 
a crowded lot space has been found for an iron chair or 
settee, or a wooden bench, often so large as to trespass 
on adjoining inclosures. Iron fences with white or 
gilded doves perched on each side of the gate are not 
uncommon, while to fence, chair, or bench is often pad- 
locked a huge watering-pot painted black, green, or red. — 

One cannot wander far from the entrance without hav- 
ing his attention caught by a strange monument utterly 
unlike the monotonous head-stones which surround it. I 
shall not soon forget my surprise upon first seeing one of 
these. Turning from some ordinary inscription, my curi- 
osity was instantly excited by a large glass-sided box, like 
a show-case, mounted upon a green post some five feet in 
height. The box itself was about two and one-half feet in 
length, and one and one-half feet in both width and height. 
Its white corner-posts supported a white cover or roof 
ornamented with green scroll-baskets. Of the contents, — 


_ from a little distance, nothing could be seen except the 


lace curtains draped just inside the glass. Coming nearer, 
I found in the center the gilt-framed photograph of a 
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little German girl. At each end a large doll was sitting in 
a toy chair. Leaning against the back wall were a small 
garden rake and sickle, while in front were ranged little 
china vases of paper flowers, bits of china toy furniture, 
and a “Forget Me Not” cup. There was no name or 
inscription about this strange monument, but it rose near 
the foot of a little grave whose plain head-stone bore the 
inscription : 
Hier ruh’t 
Margaretha 

Geliebte Tochter von Johann und Elis’b’th —— 


Close by was another of these “cemetery doll-houses,”’ 
as a Baltimore friend called them. A yellow post upheld 
a white house with a red cupola. A number of tin play- 
things were scattered over the floor—a tiny watering-pot, a 
tub, a pail. Framed in a flower wreath, a card bore these 
sweet lines : 

Dein Leben war ein kurzer Traum, 
Du ahntest seine Freude kaum; 
Schon in des Lebens Morgenroth 
Umarmte, Guter, dich den Tod, 
Und fiihrte, unentweiht und rein, 
Dich in den Freudenhimmel ein. 


There was no hint of name or date. Birds had found 
the window in the little gable, and had nested there for 
ears. 
' Three little children were commemorated by another of 
those strange monuments. It was divided into two com- 
partments, and contained but few playthings. The parti- 
tion wall was covered with a wreath-framed inscription : 
Zieh’ hin, mein Kind, 
Aus dieser argen Welt! 
Ich leide, zwar ; 
Dein Todt betriibt mich, 
Doch weil es Gott gefallt 
Drum unterlass’ ich alles Klagen, 
Und will mit stillem Geiste sagen, 
3 Zieh’ hin, mein Kind ! 

The most unique memorial that I found was in the form 
of a little white shrine, in size and shape not unlike a fire- 
alarm signal-box. The pillar supporting it stood in no 
inclosure, but rose by itself from the midst of a sturdy 
tree-rose, about which periwinkle and English ivy were 
twining. An inquisitive branch of the ivy had even found 
its way inside the wire screen which protected the glass. 
Long exposure to the weather had loosened the joints of 
the little house, so that the bolt no longer held, and the 
door swung loose on its hinges. There, floating before 
my eyes, were four tiny china angels, with arms devoutly 
crossed, upborne in their airy flight by golden wings. 
Upon lace-bordered shelves at the sides of this little 
shrine were cups and china toys. Lace flowers and a 
china crucifix over a tiny font hung upon its walls. Its 
floor was covered with a white, fringed mat. In front 
were toy dishes, and a little flower-pot containing a hardy 
plant with green leaves and blue flowers, all of china. In 
_ the background, upon a little dais covered with a knitted 
_ mat, stood a china altar, with crucifix and open book, 
while over the altar, surrounded by a wreath of white 
immortelles, was a shield-shaped card, yellow with age, 
upon which was printed, in letters almost effaced : 


Bertha Schaub heisz ich, 

Und zum Himmel reis’ ich, 

Und will sehen was Jesus macht. 
Liebe Allen, gute Nacht. 


As I was leaving the cemetery, I came upon a little tin 
church, painted green. Within towered a wooden horse, 
so large that here, as at ancient Troy, the wall must have 
been taken down to give him entrance. Indeed, this 
horse so monopolized the available space that the two tin 
horses, the cart, the bird’s nest, the tin trumpet, drum, and 
whistle had to be piled upon each other promiscuously. 
The glass front was broken; the fragments of the inscrip- 
tion painted upon it were unintelligible, yet imagination 
instantly pictured the active, fun-loving boy who had 
laughed over these playthings. 

The Baltimore Cemetery contains many of these strange 
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monuments, varying greatly in form and contents. In 

nearly all of them are to be found wreaths or bouquets of 
artificial flowers, dolls, and dolls’ furniture, or other toys. 
These playthings are not expensive, nor are they of the 
cheapest. In most cases there is an appropriate bit of 
verse, always in German; but an inscription giving the 
child’s name -and age is the exception. The dates which 
can be found among them indicate that most of these 
‘“‘doll-houses” were set up at least twenty years ago. 
However well constructed they may have been (and some 
display excellent workmanship), they all show sad signs of 
exposure to the weather. No time-stained head-stone or 
moss-covered monument can compare in pathos with one 
of these weather-beaten play-houses, whose unused toys 
have been aliernately drenched and faded by the rain and 
sunshine of many years. 

Aside from their strangeness, these burial customs are 
not without interest from a historical point of view. A 
custom may sometimes outlive the belief from which it 
took its rise. The idea of Walhalla has undergone many 
changes since the warrior’s horse and armor were buried 
with him in the same grave. But is there not a slight 
trace of the primitive faith of remote ancestors still linger- 
ing in the feeling which prompted these parents to forever 
associate their child’s playthings with his grave? To 
them there seemed little appropriateness in intrusting the 
memory of a merry child to a slab of cold, unfeeling stone. 
In what the child held dear they found a more fitting and 
helpful memorial. 


Political Economy and the People 


If The Christian Union needed to give its readers an 
explanation of the reasons why it devotes so much space 
to the discussions of questions of political economy, it 
could not find a better one than that contained in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from an admirable article by Professor 
W. E. Burchill in a recent number of “ Education :” 


There is no branch of education, beyond the most primary, so 
necessary and suitable for universal study as political economy. 
It is necessary, because it is ruinous to the interests of society 
to leave it to the investigation of specialists. It treats of mat- 
ters which affect selfish interests, and its slow progress in the 
past is mainly due to the fact that, where its bases are true and 
its investigations are accurate and searching, it discovers wrongs 
that need redress, and unjust institutions which for generations 
were considered just, and which antiquity has almost made 
sacred; prejudices are aroused, and the economists, often startled 
at their own conclusions, seek less radical solutions. Investiga- 
tions in astronomy seldom arouse prejudices, at least not in our 
day. Discoveries in electricity or optics are not antagonistic to 
selfish interests. Advances in mathematical knowledge do not 
lessen the unjust gains of a great and powerful class.. That 
science which often traces want and misery, enforced idleness, 
and brutalizing conditions to monopoly and privilege is not 
likely to make progress till it has become popularized. Further- 
more, it is suitable to general investigation. Before one can 
commence the study of optics, electricity, astronomy, etc., he 
must have acquired a considerable amount of mathematical 
knowledge, and possess, or have access to, a large number of 
costly instruments. In the correct study of geology, botany, or 
zodlogy, many technical expressions are employed, and excur- 
sions must be made to collect specimens or examine phe- 
nomena. The study of chemistry requires a complex system 
of symbolical writing in order to formulate the changes which. 
take place in the various reactions. But the study of political 
economy requires none of these things. Its terminology is, with 
slight limitations of meaning, that of ordinary language. The 
phenomena to be observed are within reach, are, in fact, con- 
tinually presented to us, and the results arrived at by deductive 
reasoning can easily be verified by comparison with the facts of 
actual experience, introducing or eliminating conditions which 
may or may not form factors of the investigations. ‘“ How 
shall we be fed?” ‘“ Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” are 
the questions with which political economy attempts to deal, and 
since food and clothing are the first requisites of life, political 
economy is the basis of social science; as weli might we try to 
build a house without laying a foundation as to endeavor to 
arrive at just conclusions on questions relating to the latter 
without a knowledge of the former. 
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The Home 
The Oil of Peace 


The absence of small courtesies in the family life destroys 
the beauty and harmony so essential to its perfection. 
The lack of attention when one member attempts to speak, 
and the habit of all speaking together, are responsible for 
that confusion of talk which takes the place of the graceful 
conversation that is so desirable an art, and one that lends 
so much to the pleasure of family life—and pleasure is 
an important factor in its perfection. The polite formali- 
ties of “ Excuse me,” “ Thank you,” “I beg your pardon ;” 
the habit of attention ; the avoiding of subjects of con- 
versation which arouse heated argument, are the constant 
offerings to hosts of people in whom we have but slight 
interest, and who reciprocate in kind and. degree; we 
never think of omitting these formalities, and use them as 
the current coin, in polite society. Yet where should 
society be so polite as within the walls of home? and 
where does it minister so much to the happiness of the 
individual as in the circle that bounds his world ? 

Much of the awkwardness, brusqueness, lack of power 
of expression that handicap many people in their inter- 
course with the world can be traced to the lack of polite 
intercourse in the home: the timid one growing more 
timid, and losing the self-confidence which is _ neces- 
sary to dignity; the aggressive one being unsuppressed 
till he becomes a tyrant at home and a nuisance abroad. 

Politeness does not mean formality ; it means graceful 
kindness. Said a lady recently, whose manner. is full of 
charm: “ My children are my best critics. When I hear 
the remark, apparently rude but intended as facetious, 
‘Mamma has on her company manners,’ I know I have 
offended against good taste.” The charm of that house- 
hold lies in the perfect manners which reduce friction to 
the minimum and bring social training to the point of 
perfect naturalness. You never think of manners when in 


that home. 


Women in Uniform 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


Among the most interesting arrivals of the past month 
from England has been Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, the daughter 
of the head of the English Salvation Army, and the sister 
of General Ballington Booth, who, with his wife, is at the 
head of the Salvation Army movement in America. Mrs. 
Booth arrived on the Columbia, and was met by Mrs. 
Ballington Booth and some friends. The popular idea in 
America concerning the Salvation Army soldier is largely 
dispelled by those who have had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Mrs. Ballington Booth and her sister. The usual con- 
ception of the Salvation Army soldiers with us is of a few 
scattered human beings going through the streets in the 
peculiar uniform, many of them with an air of depression, 
or when in groups singing and using musical instruments, 
giving the impression to the prejudiced of a street show. 
But when one sees Mrs. Ballington Booth or her sister, 
Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, it is a revelation. These gentle, 
refined women are handsome, so earnest as to reveal their 
consecration to their work, so unconscious of self as to 
make you forget them in their subject; with a wonderful 
command of language, a picturesque way of putting things, 
voices that are musical beyond expression, and gestures 
graceful and natural, such as many courses in the Delsarte 
schools would not give the ordinary mortal, they are a rev- 
elation of spiritual life, and of the value of education and 
refinement in every worker. 

Picture to yourself, if possible, a platform on which are 
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gathered about twenty or thirty Salvation Army women ; 
about ten of these in the regulation Army uniform, each 
one bearing marks of spiritual refinement ; about the same 
number on the other side of the platform in faded-looking 
calico dresses, with shawls over their shoulders, straw hats 
of a style one cannot designate, and you have the other 
branch of the Salvation Army women: the women who 
confine their work to the slums, who live in tenement- 
houses in the closest intimacy with the very dregs of 
humanity, and who succeed in doing what no one else can 
do— putting some of these waifs on their feet. It would 
be impossible to give the imperfect English, intense fervor, 
and violent gestures of one of these women in telling a 
story that probably will be new to the readers of The 
Christian Union. 

She described going through the halls of a tenement 
and hearing the cry of a baby, so full of pain that she 
could not resist it. She opened the door to find a mother, 
two rough men, and two little babies occupying one room, 
and all asleep, the adults in a half-drunken stupor—all 
asleep but the tiny little baby. She told of taking it up 
and hushing it, wrapping it in her shawl, going back to her 
own room, and getting the wood to start a fire, that when 


these people roused from their drunken slumber at least 


they would not be cold, and then planning food for them ; 
how she made a cup of -coffee to have it ready for them 
when they waked up; how the little baby, satisfied with 
milk and comforted by the warmth and the loving, fell 
asleep; of the waking up of these drunken people; 
how she persuaded the men to leave the woman; 
how, gradually, not that day, but by several days’ 
visits, she wormed out the story of this young creature’s 
life—a woman not twenty years old. She had been born 
within a block of the house where she was found; knew 
nothing of the world outside of that life; she had mar- 
ried when she was fourteen a man who was now serving a 
ten years’ sentence for burglary; she had really tried 
after his sentence to earn an honest living, but had no 
knowledge of any kind that could be turned into money, 
and there seemed to her but one thing between her and 
starvation; she sold herself, and now one awful terror 
faced her—the return of her husband to find her with two 
children, the living records of her shame; and yet an 
intense mother-love would not let her for one moment 
consider parting with these two children. Then followed 
the story of living for one year right beside that woman, 
watching her day and night, helping earn the money that 
took care of her and paid her rent, gradually getting her 
on her feet until both together were earning enough. money 
to take care of themselves and the children, and at last 
came the day when the convict, whose time was shortened 
for good behavior, was expected home; then followed the 
description of the poor woman's agony. How could she 
face him! He would kill her! He certainly would kill 
her when he saw those two children! Finally, the argu- 
ments which were used to persuade her to goto the Grand 
Central Station to meet her husband. What a different 
place a Fourth Avenue car has been ever since that story 
was told! The agony which that loving, weak woman 
endured going to meet her husband, a returned convict, 
has set apart each car, for any one may have been the 
scene of her agony; a Madison Avenue car can never 
again be the commonplace vehicle it formerly was. The 
description of the waiting at the station, the terror that 
seized the woman as each train came in, and at last the 
arrival of the husband, who really looked for the wife who 
awaited his coming, and met her with gladness—then a 
half gasp, “Oh, Robert, Robert, I have got two children, 
and | cannot turn them out!’’ The husband, with a quick 
grasp of what she meant, looked deep into her agonized 
face, and then one gave a sigh of relief when he put his 
arm around her, saying, “ Poor child! Why, I left you 
but a child yourself. We will take care of them.” And then 
one thrilled with joy over a redeemed family. That is 
only one record of what is done again and again by this 
band of women, who bear no mark of sainthood upon them, 
whom probably we withdraw slightly from, if possible, in 
the street-car. 
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For the women in the regulation Army dress there is 
another work, and those who have heard Mrs. Ballington 
Booth as she has told the purpose of the Salvation Army 
have seen a new revelation of God's opportunity to work. 
We realize that Gothic churches, pointed steeples, sur- 


pliced choirs, and eloquence, all fail to reach certain 


members of God’s family. For them the uniform, the 
tambourine, the loud singing on the street, and floating 
banners are the mediums to lift their thoughts to God ; and 
when we hear the sweet, pleading voices of these women, 


look into the faces that seem inspired to give God’s mes- 


sage, we step aside, feeling that though we may not work 
with them openly—we have not courage—they shall have 
our prayers, our sympathy, and our interest, so far as we are 
able to give it. They do what we cannot; stretching out 
a hand that helps where ours would be powerless even if 
extended ; and the voice of the critic, that has been ours, 
is silenced. We condemned without knowledge. 

Mrs. Booth-Clibborn delivered her first lecture in this 
country in Cambridge on October 27. She spoke in Trem- 
ont Temple on the evening of the 28th, in Dr. Reeves’s 
church on the 29th; from there she will go to Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas 
City, and on Monday, November 23, she will speak in 
Association Hall in New York, and on the 24th in the 
Hanson Place Methodist Church in Brooklyn. 
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The Home End of the Temperance 
Question 


The Mother with a Hobby 
By Eleanor Kirk 


When Dickens sent Mrs. Jellyby out into the world as 
a type of the woman who sacrifices the home to a hobby, 
he was accused of creating the character. That there 
were women enough who neglected and ignored their fami- 
lies his harshest critics admitted, but Mrs. Jellyby was so 
much of an exaggeration as to be as worthless in the way 
of pointing a moral as a coarse caricature. These critics 
could not have been close observers, or they would never 
have made so great a mistake; and although the Mrs. 
Jellybys of to-day are, in a measure, modified by educa- 
tion and public sentiment, there are enough of them, and 
their influence is sufficiently mischievous, to turn out a 
vast crop of drunkards every year. : 

It seems a great pity that the children of mothers who 
feel called to larger spheres of usefulness than those pro- 
vided by the family are not so constituted by nature or 
endowed by heaven as to be able to take care of them- 
Selves. To restrict a woman to four walls and the family 
she has produced, whose heart throbs for the salvation of 
the heathen or the reclamation of the universal drunkard, 
seems as cruel as it is unphilosophical, if we assume that 
by this large outlook she is contributing to “ the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” Suppose that the lecture 
upon temperance, the preparation of which causes her to 
neglect her kitchen and her nursery, her girls and boys 
of larger growth, for two or three weeks, is listened to by 
one thousand persons. Besides being in the line of her 
aptitude and her choice, will not the good accomplished 
more than make up for the neglect of home? 

There is no way of estimating the influence for reform 
which such an effort may exert, though it is not probable 
that out of these thousand listeners there will be found a 
single drunkard, and, if there should be one, upon whom 
the lecturer’s words would have the slightest effect. Then 
such sinners do not read the reports of temperance lec- 
tures, and so the matter is narrowed down to the success 
or failure of the woman as a speaker among thos: equally 
interested with herself in the scheme of reform. If this 


seems the view of a critical pessimist, let the objector 


think over the matter for herself; When such meetings 


are managed with some show of making a direct impres- 
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sion upon those who stand most in need of it, then the 
case is somewhat altered, though even under such condi- 
tions there can be no possible excuse for a woman’s neg- 
lect of those for whom she is directly responsible. 

To discover after marriage and motherhood that one 
has no genius for the individual family, no love for chil- 
dren, no ability to teach and amuse, is to come upon the 
saddest fact that a woman can be called upon to face. 


.To add to this that one has a talent for public speaking, 


for the management of large organizations, or for the more 
artistic careers, is to add fuel to the fire of home discon- 
tent. To say that every woman should know before mar- 
riage whether the life of the wife, mother, nurse, and 


general domestic utility would be agreeable to her is to 


make a very superficial statement. Most women are wives 
before they have arrived at any sort of intimate acquaint- 
ance with themselves. It is the fashion to marry, and it 
is quite impossible for the young girl who has had no 
especial instruction from her mother to even dimly imagine 
the future, and so her awakening to the exactions of her 
environment is tragic beyond expression. But once a 
mother, she is held as firmly by the responsibilities of her 
position as if she were the most contented and useful of 
women. That she was married young, or that she didn’t 
realize, counts for nothing. She has children, and neither 
her aversion to domestic details nor her talent for pursuits 
outside of the home can excuse her. Education will one 
day make it impossible for such blunders to occur, but it 
is the critical and awful Now that we have to deal with. 
There are a few women so splendidly constituted and so — 


favorably placed that they can exercise and develop their 


talents without in the least slighting .heir home duties. 
They are the best of mothers, and can always be relied 
upon to take part in any project which has the highest 
interests of humanity at heart. But such examples are 
rare, and such women can scarcely be said to be women 
with hobbies. They are too clear-sighted, too conscious 
of the responsibilities of life, to forsake a duty for a 
preference. 

The mother with a hobby may be a student of political 


economy, with ability to state her views clearly and 


logically, but in the neglect of home she is more ignorant 
and more wicked than are the ordinary objects of her out- 
side solicitude. 

A writer who was once a reporter for one of our large 


daily newspapers was detailed to go to the house of a 
most philanthropic and talented woman to take notes of a 


meeting. 

The drawing-room was filled with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and the hostess was especially eloquent and felici- 
tous in her address. Among other things, she stated that 
for three days she had scarcely eaten, for a week had . 
scarcely slept, and her family had literally received no 
attention from her hands, so great had been her feeling of 
responsibility in this matter of temperance. Her remarks 
were greeted with the wildest enthusiasm. At the close 
of the session the reporter was asked to step upstairs for 
a few minutes, as there was something very important — 
that the president wished to have embodied in the report. 

The scribe did as she was bid, but unfortunately knocked 
at the wrong door. There was a general shuffle and some 
whispering, and then the door was cautiously opened a 
crack by the son of the hostess. His breath was that of 
a wine-bibber, the room was full of cigar-smoke, and there 
were cards and bottles on the table. “I had frequently 
heard of such performances in the homes of our temperance 
and other reformers, but this is the first time I had wit- 
nessed one,” said the reporter. “ After reflecting upon 
the matter—and, by the way, [ had long enough time for 
this mental operation, as the mother and president kept 
me waiting exactly one hour and a half—lI determined to 
do something I had never done before, and that was to 
tell tales. My disgust and indignation gave me strength, 
and I committed this indiscretion. This is what the 
reformer said to me when [ had finished: ‘Oh, my dear, 
I am sorry you should have been annoyed by the cigar- 
smoke, but boys will be boys, you know.” ‘Then with the 
greatest ease she turned to the all-absorbing subject of 
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liquor saloons, while my cheeks burned with the fever of 
an almost uncontrollable anger and shame.” 

Who is responsible for the growth in vice of this once 
favored son of fortune—he is now a common drunkard, in 
the parlance of the streets—and who for the boys of other 
mothers that went to destruction with him? Why, the 
mother who neglected her own family, who ignored her 
special and sacred duty for what she considered of more 
consequence—a universal one. 

The mother whose hobby is the family may sometimes, 
in her eagerness to attend to every detail of her duty, and 
her enthusiasm of ministration, ride it more than is always 
agreeable to the looker-on, but her boys will never wander 


far from the fold, and her girls will make the women that 


the world needs. 


Some Pretty Things of Denim 


By Lily Lathbury 


Since the introduction of denim to the public as a new 
and artistic fabric for house decoration, it has grown 
increasingly popular, until it is now employed in the making 
of a countless number of charming and useful articles. 
The low price at which it is sold places it within the reach 
of every one, and for this reason (and many others) every 
one should know of the graceful draperies and pretty 
things that can be made of it. 

Denim comes in but two colors, blue and brown. With 
the blue, pure white (zo¢ cream-white) is always combined ; 
with the brown, yellow and orange. ) 

For sofa-pillows and chair-cushions it is a favorite 
choice, since it not only looks well, but wears well and 
washes well. 

One of the prettiest of sofa-pillows is made of blue 
denim and white cord, in this wise: Cut two pieces half 
a yard square, and finish the four sides of each with an 
inch-wide hem. Work eyelets in the hems, two inches 
apart, with coarse white cotton, the eyelets of one square 
corresponding exactly with those of the other. Makea 
pillow of denim twenty inches square, filled plump and 
firm Jwith hair or feathers, and lace the squares over it 
with white cord tied at each corner in long loops and tas- 
seled ends. The nicest cord for this is macramé twine, 
twisted twice. The pillow requires fifteen yards. The 
tassels should be wound over a five-inch square of card- 
board. If a brown pillow is desired, use gilt cord and 
tassels for the lacing, or cord and tassels of orange silk. 

Sofa and chair pillows of cretonne are also made in this 
way, and are quite as pretty, though not as serviceable, as 
those of denim. The outside squares should be of figured 
cretonne, and the pillow of a plain color. Thus, if the 
cretonne has a design of pink roses on a white or gray 
ground, it is laced with white cord over a pink pillow the 
color of the roses, and has pink and white tassels. 

To return to denim: A new and most artistic decoration 
for a square blue pillow is a network of single white cord, 
knotted in large open meshes, like a fishing-net. It is 
half the size of the pillow and three-cornered in shape, 
and arranged on the pillow so that it divides it diagonally. 
Invisible stitches fasten it along the seams of two sides. 
The other two sides are laced close together with white 
cord, so that the plain muslin covering of the pillow under- 
neath is not seen, and tied in one long-looped bow at the 
corner opposite the center corner of the netting. A long, 
round pillow for the back of a chair is very pretty entirely 
covered with a network of white, and especially so when a 
square Cushion with netting is designed for the seat. The 
round pillow is made of half a yard of denim as long as 
the width of the chair-back for which it is intended. A 
half-inch hem is sewed at each end, and the long sides 
stitched together in a seam. When the pillow is stuffed, 
a yard of twisted cord is run through each hem, drawing 
them closely together and fastening the pillow to the chair 
with long-looped bows and ends finished with tassels. 

Denim, either blue or brown, makes beautiful table- 
covers. 
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For these there seems to be one prevailing decoration— 
a wide braided border and a fringe of small tassels. In 
making, cut the cover abundantly large, and finish with 
an inch-wide hem. If it is blue, braid a wide Grecian 
border between four straight lines of cord, two above and 
two below the border, and sew small white tassels on the 
wrong side of the hem two inches apart all around. If 
brown, braid an arabesque border in orange or gilt cord 
and finish with tassels to match. 

Denim is likewise a popular fabric for curtains and 
portiéres. Sometimes it is used plain ; oftener it is enriched 
with braiding and odd designs in appliqué or outline work. 
An artistic curtain for a book-case or cabinet is of blue 
denim, with circles outlined in white flax-floss. This isa 
simple design and easily done with a silver dollar, a tea- 
cup, and a piece of finely pointed chalk. 

With these make small circles and large circles, and 
circles in all sorts of positions—a small one within a large 
one, three grouped in a triangle, two large and three small 
circles linked in a chain, four in a square—until the curtain 
is covered. The same idea may be carried out in squares 
and triangles. A design of large half-moons and small 
stars of blue velvet appliquéd with white flax-floss makes 
a lovely curtain. © 

Wheels worked in outline with yellow floss, and disks of 
red-brown plush appliquéd with deep orange silk, are pretty 
designs for brown curtains. 

Portitres for doorways are often braided with a wide 
border at the top and bottom. Broad bands of blue and 
brown plush corded with white or yellow are also used with 
good effect. The stores are full of beautiful designs and 
of rich materials for working .them which one may choose © 
at will—we have only tried to tell how some pretty things 
of denim may be made, with but little expense, at home. 


A Christmas Opportunity 


The Editor of the Home Department can at the present 
time make a peculiarly good use of pictures. The pur- 
pose is to give on Christmas Day to one hundred and 
seventy-five boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
twenty-two a framed picture as a Christmas present; the 
picture ought to be large enough to be hung on the walls 
in their homes. There are a great many people who buy 
the art magazines and make no special use of the beauti- 
ful pictures which they contain. ‘These pictures framed 
would mean pleasure and refinement in the homes of these 
boys and girls. Last year a lady gave to a very rough boy 
of fourteen a very common print of Christ before the 
Doctors. The picture has never been framed, the boy 
being too poor to frame it, yet he has never met the lady 
who gave him the picture without saying something about 
it. Only last week he came to her quite distressed to tell 
her that the “white” of the picture had been torn a 
little, but that he had mended it so that no one could see 
it. The boys and girls for whom these pictures are asked 
belong to the same strata of the human family as this boy. 
The pictures, framed or unframed, can be sent to the 
Home Department of The Christian Union, and will 
through that department reach the boys and girls. 

There are many people who cannot send pictures who 
would be glad to send money to buy the frames. It Is 
unnecessary to say that the frames bought will be of the © 
simplest kind. One of the art publishers in New York 1s 
willing to make donations of pictures to hospitals if he 
can be assured that these pictures will be framed before 
being hung on the walls. Very few hospitals can command 
the money for this purpose, so that any reader of The 
Christian Union who would like to donate money for this 
special purpose will please so designate it in sending the 
money. Christmas is coming. There are rich people in 
small towns who are only too glad to know how to make 
Christmas bright for that “other half” who live in crowded 
courts and tenements, and will welcome this opportunity 
to send their message of peace and good will to men. 
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4 Suggestion for School-Girls 


Dear Christian Union: 

I have been much interested in the effort you have been mak- 
ing through the columns of The Christian Union to procure a 
winter home near New York for working-girls who are ill and 
for whom recovery is almost an impossibility, situated as they 
almost always are. I am a teacher in a large boarding-school 
in Washington, and it has been my custom each year to interest 
the girls in some charity, not only for the charity’s sake, but to 
educate the girls in giving and to interest them in the poor and 
unfortunate. They have usually responded nobly to all appeals. 
I have thought it would be a beautiful and a fitting thing if the 
girls in the various boarding-schools throughout the land who 
have everything would raise enough money to build such a 
home for the girls who have so little. If they could only be 
made to understand how much it means for these girls, not only 
comfort and help and happiness while they are there, but from 
what suffering and wretchedness and maybe sin it saves them, 
I believe they would do it willingly and gladly. _I will personally 
interest those schools in which I am acquainted, and if you will 
present the plan to the readers of The Christian Union, I believe 
it can be done. I am going to suggest, for one thing, to our 
girls that, instead of making the many costly presents to one 
another which is the custom of school-girls, they give the 
amount they would so spend to this cause. I think it would lay 
the foundations if they would all do it. Can you give me an 
estimate of the amount necessary to build, or buy and furnish, 
such a house? Sincerely yours, CE? 


The above letter was sent to the Treasurer of the Work- 
ing-Girls’ Vacation Society, asking her, if the amount of 
money necessary to purchase and furnish a house that 
could be used as a vacation house in the summer and as a 
house of rest in the winter by the working-girls of New 
York were raised, whether the Working-Girls’ Vacation 


Society would become responsible for its management. A - 


cordial response was received at once from the Treasurer 
in the name of the Society, expressing deep gratitude 
at the possibility of owning such a house within a short 
distance of New York, and stating that the Society would 
gladly become responsible for its management. In reply 
to the second question sent with the letter, <sto how 
much money would be necessary, the Treasurer responds, 
$5,000. This does not seem a large amount until one 
remembers the numberless calls that are being constantly 


made upon the purses of the people of wealth; but our 


correspondent, Miss’ Caroline E. Porte, of the Mount 
Vernon Seminary at Washington, D. C., proposes an 
ideal plan, that the money shall be raised by girls at 
school for the benefit of girls who could not have their 
privileges. The Christian Union will receive all money 
sent to it for this purpose, and place it at once in the 
hands of the Treasurer of the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society. All moneys will be acknowledged in the columns 
of The Christian Union, and it is to be hoped that by 
March enough money will have been received to justify 
the Society in making a purchase. | 

The question may arise in some minds, Why buy a home 
near the city of New York? There are several reasons, but 
the first and most important one is that the possession of 
_ Such a home within two hours’ distance of New York City 
would enable the Society during the early spring and 
throughout the fall to take out parties of girls who cannot 
have a vacation, to spend Sunday. It also is a great 
economy in the matter of railroad fares, and how much 
generosity is shown by the railroads to the Fresh-Air work 
is one of the unwritten histories of our day. Almost 
without an exception, the railroads that center in New 
York give half rates to every association or society 
engaged in Fresh-Air work. Not only that, but on some 
of the roads care is taken to provide a special car so that the 
parties may not be separated on the train, and the courtesy 


that manifests itself by this generosity has developed on - 


the part of the employees in and about the stations a 
courtesy that amounts to friendship. Stepping up to one 
of these busy men and merely stating that you have a 
number of children or young girls or women to take a cer- 
tain train for a certain place means your receiving his 
undivided attention until your wants have been attended 
to. It has hitherto been the practice of the railroads to 
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issue these half-rate tickets for the summer months, but 
recently an experiment in taking half-grown boys in groups 
of ten to a country home to spend Sunday has resulted in 
the railroad continuing the same generous courtesy that 
it had in the summer. In spite of the generosity of the 
railroads to this work, railroad fares eat tremendously into 
the receipts of every society, and if a home could be 
secured where fifty cents would pay the cost of transporta- 
tion instead of $1.50, three girls could go where one goes 
now. Outside of that, it would enable the girls often 
to pay their own fares, which the majority of them can do, 
and they are very much happier when they can maintain 
their independence in this way. Besides the economy 
of money, there would be the economy of time. Com- 
paratively few working-girls are so situated that they can 
afford to lose any time on Monday morning. If the 
house were within two hours of New York, a girl could 
reach the city in time for her work Monday morning. 
At the other end of the journey the same economy is 
necessary. In the fall, winter, and spring, the girls 
cannot afford to lose the time Saturday afternoon. If 
they could work their full time Saturday, take a train 
at half-past six or seven, which would enable them to 
reach their destination at about eight or earlier, there 
is just that much gained in time. This home must 
come, and if it could come as the offering of the girls of 
wealth to the girls with just the same love of pleasure, 


many of them with just as great a love of study, it would 


be one of the most tender expressions of gratitude that 
could be offered. Mrs. Ballington Booth, not long since, 
in an address said: “In examining the literature of this 
age, future generations will say, How clearly they saw tne 
evil; how little they did to remedyit!” Here is the 
opportunity to change this and make the record of this 
gift of a home from girls to girls one of the pages in the 
history of philanthropy to which future generations will 
turn to teach the young girls of their age from the example 
of the young girls of this age. 


The Making of a Glove 


By M. C. Rankin 


From the earliest times the glove has figured largely in 
the annals of church and court—now appearing as the gage: 
of battle, and again as the symbol of purity, or the emblem 
of power. The simple enumeration of the different cere- 
monies and customs in which gloves have been prominent 
would disclose much of romantic and historic interest, and 
cause us to regard the glove as the most honored article of 


wearing apparel. 


Although in: very ancient times gloves were worn as a 
protection from cold or thorns, yet it was at the risk of 
ridicule ; and not until the time of Louis the Fourteenth 
of France were they considered an indispensable adjunct 
of an elegant toilet ; while it is only within a generation or 
two that their use has become universal. 

The school boys and girls of the present day hardly 
realize that they are wearing more shapely and better- 
fitting gloves than ever graced the beautiful hands of 
Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, the chances are that they 
scarcely think of these useful hand-coverings at all, much 
less stop to consider the manifold experiences of that bit 
of leather since it left its far-away home. 

If you are a true American, you will take pride in the 
fact that your gloves are home-made, and you will enjoy 
knowing something of the quiet corner of the Empire 
State which is given up to the manufacture of these indis- 
pensables. If the inventor of the steamboat could return 
to this earth, he would undoubtedly be amazed at the num- 
ber of places which have honored him with the use of his 
name. Perhaps no one of them would interest him more 
than Fulton County, which turns out every year seven 
million dollars’ worth of gloves. 3 

Johnstown, the home of Sir William Johnson, famous in 
the story of colonial New York, and Gloversville, with its 
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significant name, are the centers of the industry. But the 
population of the neighborhood is so completely dependent 
upon this business that one wonders what the result would 
be if the American people should suddenly conclude to 
dispense with gloves altogether. 

In order to know all about your gloves, you cannot do 
better than to take a trip to Gloversville. Long before 
you reach the little city you will see the county flag out in 
the shape of skins spread on bars, frames, and fences ; 
while, as you reach the place itself, you will even find them 
on clothes-lines, or the lawns of comfortable and pretty 
homes. 

Leaving the cars and walking along the streets, you will 
be interested in the signs, of which these are a few taken 
at random: “Genuine Dog-skin Gloves,” ‘Glove and 
Mitten Dies Made to Order,” ‘Glovers’ Supplies,” 
‘‘Wanted, Inseam Makers on Power,” “Indian Tan and 
California Gloves,” “ Alfred Smith, Manufacturer.” 

If your visit be during the summer, you will find no 
idlers, as this is the busiest time of the year in the glove 


trade. Just after the holidays, however, scarcely a shop is 


running, and the people generally are enjoying a vacation. 
Should you chance to arrive in the autumn, and find the 
air soft and mild, with a true Indian summer haze beauti- 
fying the landscape, you will be surprised that none of the 
manufacturers share your enthusiasm over the glorious 
weather. On reflection, you will understand that a warm 
autumn permits thousands of hands to go uncovered, and 
means an immense loss to Fulton County. The mildness 
of recent winters is by no means agreeable to these peo- 
ple. However others may feel, they do not wish the Gulf 
Stream any nearer our shores, but would be almost ready 
to pay it to go further away. 

As you walk, you meet women, girls, men, and boys 
carrying gloves at varying stages of completion. At many 
a window you will see a woman bending over a sewing- 
machine, a pile of gloves at her side; while the character- 
istic wagon of the region is a long, low buckboard, with an 
immense basket at the back, into which the bundles of 
gloves are tossed, to be carried to and from the homes of 
the workers. Driving into the country, you will find 
farmers enriching their land with loads of leather scraps, 
while the same waste material often serves to improve the 
stretches of sandy road. 

Every one knows that in order to make a glove there 
must be a skin, hence your first question will doubtless be, 
“Where do the skins come from?” 

Manufacturers have their secrets, and three or four 
names suffice to designate all finished gloves; yet those 
who know say that, if all the animals which contribute 
skins could be reincarnated, it would be the most remark- 
able menagerie ever exhibited, and few known ani- 
mals would be missing. Even the water has been searched, 
and an attempt made to use eel-skins. Colt-skins from 
Buenos Ayres, sheep-skins from the Cape of Good Hope, 
ox-hides from Calcutta, antelope-skins from the Rocky 
Mountains, and Mocha sheep-skins from Aden on the Red 
Sea (where, by the way, it is said to rain only once in 
seven years), are, perhaps, the staples; but moose, musk- 
ox, llama, kangaroo, peccary, water-hog, and many others 
lose their identity when they reach Fulton County. 

Do not think that when the skins arrive at the skin- 
mills of Johnstown or Gloversville they are made at once 
into gloves. At least three months must be consumed in 
the various processes which change skin into leather ; 
and, although you have probably never thought of eggs as 
having played a part in the making of your glove, yet a 
single glove firm buys a thousand dozen eggs annually, 
the yolks of which are used in softening the leather. 
The whites are given away, so if you are fond of angel- 
cake this might be a convenient place in which to live. 

Evidently the initial step in leather-making must be the 
removal of the hair from the skins, and this is accomplished 
by a long soaking in water and lime-water. Then comes 
the operation called “ beaming,” in which the “ beamer”’ 
stands before a semi-cylinder of wood covered with zinc, 
on which the skin is spread, and with a broad, curved 
knife scrapes off all the hair. 
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Next every particle of fleshy and albuminous matter 
must be removed, and different methods are employed, 
according to the quality of the gloves for which the skin is 
destined. Those for kid gloves are now treated to a lunch 
of custard made of alum, yolks of eggs, flour, and salt. 
The coarser skins are given nothing but fish oil, but they 
take it without any foolish jealousies. The skins, with 
the custard or oil, are put into a dash-wheel and kept in 
motion till they have become thoroughly saturated or — 
‘“‘plumped,” when they are taken out and dried. 3 

The skins are now stiff and of unequal thickness. To 
remedy this, there are the operations of breaking and 
staking. For the former there is an oscillating beam, 
under which stands a frame on which the stiff skin is 
stretched. The break beam comes down upon it, stretch- 
ing, softening, and at the same time releasing the surplus 
custard or oil. The operator deftly moves the skin so 
that each stroke shall fall upon a new surface, until the 
whole is soft and pliable. | 

To reduce it to uniform thickness, a dull, semicircular 
knife-blade supported upon a beam is used. ‘The oper- 
ator, after placing the flesh side of the skin on this knife, 
grasps the two ends of the skin, places his knee on it, and, 
bearing down, slowly draws it across the knife. This is 
called knee-staking, and requires great care and skill, or 
else the skin will be cut or torn and ruined. Arm-staking 
is similar, the work then being done by the elbow instead 
of the knee. The workers, in their scanty clothing, with 
bare knees and arms, are an exceedingly picturesque 
sight ; but, like most picturesque things, the operation is 
attractive only to the looker-on, for the room is hot and 
uncomfortable and the work hard. 

The skins now are soft, and of just the right thickness ;_ 
but, before being cut into gloves, they must be laid away 
for weeks or months. When at length they are suffi- 
ciently “ aged,” they are either smoked or dyed. In the 
latter case, when they are taken from the dye-vats, they 
must be dried again; and, if they seem hard, it will be 
necessary to have them “ staked ” once more, after which 
they are finished by buffing the surface on an emery- 
wheel. | 

All this has been necessary to change the skin into 
leather. To cut this leather into gloves is an art requiring 
a skill and judgment of which no machine is capable. A 
human eye is needed to determine the number of gloves 
that can be cut from a skin. Then, too, no two skins are 
exactly alike, and this difference must be taken into con- 
sideration, for the fit of the glove depends upon the care 
and judgment of the cutter. The finer skins are cut by 
hand, the men who do this work being known as “table 
cutters ;”’ while the coarser ones are cut with dies by 
block cutters.” 

Years ago a wooden pattern was placed upon the leather, 
the foutline traced with a carpenter’s pencil, and then cut 
out with shears. The invention of the steel die has made 
the cutting a much quicker matter, and taken it away from 
the women to give it to the men. A large die has the out-. 
line of a double glove, except for the thumb. Smaller 
dies cut the thumb-pieces and strips forming the sides of 
the fingers. These parts are joined by girls, who sew them 
rapidly together on machines, which in the larger shops 
are run by steam power. There are also machines for 
embroidering the backs, and for whatever variety of fancy 
stitching may be in the mode. 

Certain styles of gloves have linings to be sewed in, 
buttons to be put on, and button-holes to be made, also 
facings and trimmings; and these are done by women and 
girls in their homes. | | 

When the glove is finished, there is still another opera- 
tion—the “ laying off”—which consists in slipping the glove 
over a hot form and drawing it into shape. Thus, at last, 
the skin which perhaps once covered a South American 
hog is transformed into handsome “buckskin” gloves, 
which are carefully packed, sent to New York, and bought 
by you in a Broadway store. Remembering all its history, 
and the fact that more than a score of people have helped 
to make it, you will feel inclined to treat your glove with 
a new respect and interest. 
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Club Night 
In Two Parts.—II. 
By Leigh Webster 


They sat down by the table and began to look over the 
pictures, meanwhile listening furtively for any step which 
should draw near their door. 

“Is it not funny for us to come way out to the ends of 
the town to visit each other!” said Susie, half an hour 
having passed by. | 

“It is a little unnecessary. But list! I hear a footfall.” 

Two eager faces were turned toward the door, when 
enter the President of the Club, fresh from a dinner party! 


A burst of laughter rose from the three as they gazed at © 


each other. 

“T thought I would just look in and see how you were 
getting on,” said the new-comer. 

“We are getting on beautifully,” Miss Bradley re- 
sponded, blithely. “Susie and I have not quarreled so 
far !” 

“Well, I’ll sit down with you for a little while. 
are all our girls to-night ?” 

“ Fair,” said Miss Bradley, laconically. 

‘Some one is coming now!” exclaimed Susie. 

The door opened again, and a girl hesitated on the 
threshold. | 

“Oh, come in, Miss Stratton,” called Miss Bradley. 
“We are so glad to see you! Most of the girls have 
_ failed us this evening.” 

Miss Stratton was a pale, slender girl who stooped over 
a machine in a corset factory all day. She came forward 
slowly to the table, but when her tired eyes fell on the 
pictures they brightened. 

mountains!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes; Miss Wainright has brought us some lovely 
mountain views to-night. Sit down and let her show them 
to you,” and Miss Bradley drew forward another chair. 

‘‘] remembered you said you would take us up into the 
mountains this time,” and Miss Stratton turned eager eyes 
on Susie. never saw one.” 

“And she has walked over a mile to come here. It 
would have been a shame for me to have failed,” thought 
Susie. 

The delight and awe with which this one girl looked at 
Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau was reward enough for a good 
deal of trouble. “I did not know there was anything so 
beautiful in the world!” she said. : 

Susie told stories of mountain-climbing, and the others 
added bits of reminiscence. Then it was Miss Stratton’s 
turn to be the instructor. Led on by interested questions, 
she gave the trio an insight into life in a factory, from 
which they gathered many points as to ways of reaching 
these girls, so like themselves in feelings and desires, but 
whose lives were so different. : 

“ The evening wasn’t a failure by any means,” said Miss 
Bradley, as with Susie she walked away from the Club- 
rooms a little earlier than the usual hour. _ 

“No, but don’t let us tell any one that there were three 
of us to take care of one working-girl. The boys would 
never get over it.” | 

“It shall be a profound secret if you like.” 

Susie’s feelings were undergoing a little reaction. After 
all, Miss Bradley might just as well have carried those 
pictures and told Miss Stratton about them. How Mrs. 
Knapp would laugh if she should ever know the size of 
their meeting! She could not help feeling a sense of 
humiliation. Had she not, perhaps, estimated her own 
importance too highly? Oh, dear, how was one to tell 
what really was duty ! | 

She grew silent and depressed as they neared her home. 
She would be going meekly to bed just as the joys of the 
evening were beginning for her friends. 

““What is that before your door?” asked Miss Bradley, 
as they turned into Park Street. “It’s a carriage, or some- 
thing of the kind,” she went on, as a cloud passed away 
— the face of the moon and the street was flooded with 
ight. 
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Susie was vaguely excited, and increased her pace. 

“IT won’t come in,” said her companion, as they reached 
the steps. ‘Good night! I’m sorry you lost your dance.” 

As Susie entered the hall some one advanced to meet 
her. 

‘*Oh, here you are! I was just coming for you.” 

“Philip Knapp! where did you come from ?” 

“From Forest Lodge, at your service, madam,” and the 
young man bowed low. ‘“ Now, we musn’t spend time in 
I’ve just succeeded in persuadi.g your mother 
to come out with you to the dance; the carriage is at the 
door, so get ready as fast as you can!” 

“Really?” said Susie, in a rapturous tone, turning to 


her mother, who came at that moment into the hall. 


“Yes,” smiled Mrs. Wainright. “ How long will it 
take you to dress ?” 

““Oh, it won’t take me a minute!” and Susie flew up 
the stairs on wings of delight. 

Fortunately her white tulle gown was so simple in con- 
struction it was easily donned, and, with the willing service 
of Marie, the deft-fingered waitress, she was ready even 
before her mother had finished her toilet. 

“Drive as fast as you dare, Stephens,” was Philip’s 
order, as, wrapped in soft furs and robes, the ladies were 
ensconced in the carriage. In spite of the noise with 
which they were whirled over the stony streets, Philip 
managed to make himself heard as he explained: 

‘When Aunt Fan told us the state of the case, Fred 
and I made up our minds that you should be there for the 
dance, anyway. Of course, being host he couldn’t leave, 
but he gave the word to Stephens to be ready, and the 
minute we were through dinner I rushed. We got credit 


for being a runaway, but never mind—here you are, and 


we shall be in time for all the best part of it.” ~~ 

“It was lovely of you to take so much trouble !” 

“Tt was easy enough, except winning over your mother,” 
and Philip laughed as he turned his bright face toward the 
corner where Mrs. Wainright sat; “but, after all, she 
hadn’t the heart to condemn me to take this long drive 


- alone twice, so we’re all right, and we’ll have a good time 


till morning, till daylight doth appear!” 

And indeed they did have a good time! Susie in after 
years always looked back on that dance as the best one 
of her life. The glad chorus of welcome from the house 
party which greeted her arrival, the exhilaration of danc- 
ing to perfect music in the beautiful rooms fragrant with 
flowers, the warm little feeling in her heart over Fred- 
erick’s hearty “‘Good for you, Sue! Glad you stuck to 
your colors!’’—the entire unexpectedness of it all, com- 
bined to make her the happiest girl there. The crumpled 
rose-leaf in her pleasure was regret over that moment of 
weakness which came on the way home from the Club. 
She realized, as she danced and talked and was the gayest 
of the gay, how little she could have enjoyed it all if she 
had come as a deserter, and her feet kept time to the 
refrain in her heart, “I’m glad I was true! I’m glad I 


was true !” 
Picked Up 


Wisdom is to the mind what health is to the body. 

A good Booke may be a Benefactor representing God Him- 
self. 3 

It does not matter how many, but how good, books you 
have. 

It is much better to trust yourself to a few good authors than 
to wander through several.— Seneca. 


Nothing can make others so rich, without diminishing our 
own means, as generosity in the use of art-treasures, or materi- 
als of beauty.—Beeoher. 


A suggestion for a sofa-pillow that will appeal to many 
women is that of using a black silk hemstitched handkerchief, 


‘and outlining some simple design, say corn-flowers or daisies 


or pansies, in color. A very pretty sofa-pillow was seen this 
summer made of a large white linen handkerchief, in the center 
of which an initial had been embroidered. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Christ’s Prayer for His Disciples 
By Lyman Abbott 


This prayer has been said to be composed in part of 
petitions found in previous Jewish literature. This is 
quite possible. As the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, was Christ’s selection from the ancient law, so 
what is commonly called the Lord’s Prayer may be a 
selection of the previously expressed desires of humanity. 
At all events, it expresses, not the Lord’s desires for his 
own, but humanity’s desires for itself. It might be uttered 
by a pagan as well as by a Christian. It is, indeed, the- 
istical rather than Christian. It asks nothing in Christ’s 
sake nor for Christ’s name. It presupposes faith in God, 
but not faith in Christ. Its one distinctively Christian 
characteristic is the petition, Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive ourdebtors. This, so far as I know, has no parallel 
in either the pagan or the Jewish literature of devotion ; 
and yet this is rather a modification of a universal desire 
than an inspiration to an entirely new one. The desire 
for forgiveness is common to the race. 

The second Lord’s Prayer is recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of John. It is Christ’s prayer for his own. It is 
uttered in the presence of his disciples at the end of his 
ministry and on the eve of his passion and death. It is 
absolutely unique in its spiritual quality. No one has 
ever suggested that it is composed of petitions to be found 


in any previous literature. It is not a summary of what 
men desire for themselves, but an embodiment of what the 


Christ desires for them. In the other prayer Christ 
answers the expressed request, “Lord, teach us how to 
pray ;” in this, the unexpressed request, “‘ Lord, teach us 
for what to pray.” 

There are two aspects in which this prayer may well be 
Studied : as a revelation of Christ’s prayer for us; as an 
indication of what we should pray for, for ourselves and 
our loved ones. During his earthly life Christ was accus- 
tomed frequently to retire and give the night to prayer. 
In this chapter we get a hint of the theme and object of 
these nights spent in prayer for his own. We believe that 
he still makes intercession for us. In this chapter we 
draw near to the gate of that Garden where he is ever 
praying for his Church, and listen to his voice, and know 
what is the dearest and most sacred wish of his heart for 
us. But we, too, are sonsofGod. This prayer isa model 
for our praying, as his life is a model for our living. 

No request here, Give us this day our daily bread. No 
petition here for deliverance from pain and sorrow, from 
suffering, sickness, and death; no request even to be 
delivered from temptation; no prayer even for forgive- 
ness. For this is a prayer of a Redeemer for his redeemed. 
It assumes that the Father knoweth what things we have 
need of before we ask him, that he who endureth tempta- 
tion is blessed, that God may be glorified by a bearing of 
the thorn in the flesh rather than by its removal, that the 
Christian believer is forgiven, and he himself reconciled 
to God his heavenly Father. These common desires of 
what we miscall Christian experience—for they belong to 
human experience, Jewish and pagan as well as Christian 
—are scarcely interpreted in this prayer at all; certainly 
they are not prominent ; they do not constitute the burden 
of the prayer. He who has received the answer to the 
prayer of humanity, the first Lord’s Prayer, enters in this 
chapter into the Holy of Holies to be-taught to seek some- 
thing beyond, far beyond, anything which uninspired 
humanity has ever sought or even desired for itself. 

Cease to do evil is not the end, but the beginning, of a 
Christian life. The Christian is to be in the world; he is 
to be a part of the world ; he isto be a light in that world ; 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 15, 1891.—John xvii., 1-19. 
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he is to manifest the glory of his heavenly Father to that 
world; he is to pray, not that he may be taken out of the 
world, but that, remaining in it and a part of it, he may 
be kept from allegiance to or compromise with its self- 
appointed Prince, the Pretender. Is this all? No! This 
is the bare beginning of Christian living; rather, the con- 
dition without which Christian living cannot even begin. 

My disciples, says Christ, have been chosen out of the 
world ; deliver them from the Prince of the world, and 
from all submission to him and compromise with him. 
He is a liar, and the father of lies. Deliver them from 
captivity to him and his service of lying; set them apart 
to a service of truth. Absolute-truth! Alas! how little 
there is of it in this world! But this stands first in the 
order of Christ’s wishes for us; for it is the foundation of 
all character. No wonder that, as the first wish of Christ 
is to make his disciples true, so the first wish of the Evil 
One is to make them liars. He shapes all world-policies 
to make lying a political art, and success apparently de- 
pendent on skillful duplicity. He shapes business organ- 
izations to make absolute honesty in trade seem almost 
impossible, and that honesty only the best policy which 
makes alliance defensive, if not offensive, with falsehood. 
He so corrupts society that courtesy stands at the door 
bidding every man that enters to wear a false smile on his 
lips and utter false compliments and flatteries from them. 
He even puts on a priest’s garb, gets entrance into the 
Church, and makes its preferments depend on the utter- 
ance of creeds with mental reservations or concealment of 
doubts, and acquiescence in error, and professions of be- 
lief that once were but no longer are a living faith. For 
the minister in the church, the gentleman in society, the 
merchant on ’change, and the statesman in the halls of 
legislation, who has professed allegiance to Christ, his 
Christ is ever praying: “Consecrate him to thy truth.” 

“That they all may be one in us;’? “that they may be 
made perfect in unity.” Ah! Lord, how long and how 
patiently hast thou prayed this prayer, and how far distant 
still seems the answer! ‘That the world may know that 
thou hast sent me.” Is it any wonder, when the world 
sees Christendom rent with such divisions and imbittered 
with such strifes, that it does not know that its Master is 
the representative on earth of that God all whose works 
are one? Unity characterizes all the other works of God ; 
disunion and discord, the Church: is it any wonder that 
the world does not believe that it is the Church of God? 
If we were zealous only for the truth, if we were conse- 
crated, not to sect or faction, but only to the truth, there 
would be no sects, or provincial theologies, or factional 
camps, or contending schools. We nullify the truth by 
the very battles which we fight under the illusion that we 
are defending the truth. 

But this prayer of Christ’s is for something more than 
a human unity, a fraternity, a fellowship of men with men. 
It is a prayer for unity with Him and with his Father. 
John understood his Lord, and grew into an experience 
which interpreted this prayer and enabled him, years af- 
ter, to write those words which few of us understand, and 
the meening of which still fewer of us really receive: 
“Truly our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” ‘That they may be with me;” this is a 
longing, not for mere physical commingling ; it concerns 
not merely locality. Christ’s thought runs forward into the 
future, and he who goes to prepare a place for his own, 
desires his own to be with him, because he desires them 
to be one with him. ‘He wanted,” says Phillips Brooks, 
“them to be with him. That wish of his must have run 
through all the scale of companionship which we have 
traced, but it must have completed itself in the desire that 
they should be like him, that they should have his charac-. 
ter, that in the obedience and communion of God where 
he abode they should abide with him. . . . When is our 
Master’s prayer fulfilled for us? When are we with Jesus 
where he is? Not when we say his name most loudly. 


Not when we crowd into the very center of his church. 
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_ Not when we come, if such a thing be possible, to some 
supernal region where, with a new sort of visibility, he 
walks among a people who see him in the New as men 
once saw him in the Old Jerusalem. Never, never are we 
with Christ till we are like him. Not till he is formed in 
us do we enter truly into him.” © 

And so we come to Christ’s last and highest prayer 
_ for his followers: “That they may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me.” If this appears to any of us 
as the expression of a desire for display, as a wish of ap- 
probativeness, not of love, or of love tinged with approba- 
tiveness, not in its highest and purest estate, it is because 
our own thoughts shadow the words of Christ with our 
own inherent vulgarity ; because we do not know what 
glory is. We may, indeed, well imagine that Christ should 
wish his disciples to behold his joy and glory with the 
Father. . They had seen him in humiliation and suffering. 
They were to see him howled at, spit upon, crowned in 
mockery; they were to look on with broken hearts, unable 
to lift a finger in his defense, while he suffered the linger- 
ing pains of crucifixion and listened to the revilings of a 
triumphing priesthood. In the infinite compassion of his 
heart he might well wish that they should see him victor 
over death and the grave, and radiant with that joy which 
should so fill his soul that it should be satisfied. “ Satis- 
fied!” What amplitude of result must be required to 
satisfy the love of a heart so catholic as that of Christ! 
But in this prayer is something more and deeper and 
higher even than this. True glory is goodness; there is 
no other. And only the good can truly see goodness. 
To perceive Christ is to be like Christ. We shall see him 
as he is, only when we are like him. 


We see his glory which the Father gave him, when we 


are thus with him in his work, because we are one with 


him in his purpose and his spirit. This is to be with 
him; this is to see his glory. We grow into Christ, and 
his glory dawns on us, as we grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ; ever growing until 
the time when he shall appear and we shall be like him, 
because we shall see him as he is. For seeing and being 
are one; and when we truly behold his image we are 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory. 

_ Something like this seems to me Christ’s wish and 
prayer for his own: That they may be delivered from all 
complicity with the Evil One; that they may be wholly 
- given to the truth; that they may thus come into a spirit- 
ual fellowship with one another, because a fellowship with 
the Father through his Son; and that they may thus come 
to know the Father and his Son by being made like Christ, 
and may be made like Christ by coming into a true knowl- 
edge of the Father and his Son. 
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His Fullness, Grace for Grace 
By Joseph Evans Sagebeer 


In those brave words of John’s, “ Of His fullness have 
all we received, and grace for grace,” there are two things 
especially to be noticed. One is the word fullness ; the 
other is the phrase, grace for grace. 

Some things can be understood only by means of their 
opposites. The fullness of Christ is one of these things, 
but happily we have the opposite expression. In the 
second chapter of Philippians there is a passage to the 
effect that, although Christ was in the form of God, yet he 
did not think that this form was a thing to which he should 
eagerly hold fast while men were perishing for want of a 
Saviour, so he emptied himself and took the form of a 
slave, and put himself into the form of humanity, and 
humbled himself, and became obedient to the death of the 
cross. His earthly life was his kenosis, his emptiness. 
He stills the tempest and casts out demons and feeds the 
thousands and raises the dead, but he does it as a slave. 


He resists the fiercest temptations that ever assailed the | 
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opposite of his earthly life. 
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human heart, he is patient beneath the contumely of the 
whole world, and he commends his spirit to God though 
he feels that God has forsaken him, but he does it asa 
man. He prays forgiveness for his murderers, and so 
expresses a godlikeness never before seen on earth; he 
saves a penitent thief, and so assures hope to the hopeless ; 
he gathers up humanity in himself and offers it a sacrifice 
to God, and so accomplishes the redemption of the world, 
but he does it upon the cross. And this is Christ’s empti- 
ness. What must his fullness be! Did you ever stand 
on the shore of the Bay of Fundy, famous for the highest 
tides in the world, and see the great waves come rolling 
up the narrowing bay, breaking into foam and hurling 
themselves crashing against the rocks, deafening you with 
their roar and drenching you with their foam, bringing in 
many a shattered plank and spar from the outer sea and 
strewing the beach with wreckage? Bewildered by the 
roar and astonished at the wondrous power of the waves, 
you turn to an old sailor standing on the shore, and ask 


him if the tide is always so high and the waves always so 


wild. ‘Why, sir,” he answers, “the tide is‘ out; this 
is low tide. There is high-water mark on the rock 
seventy feet above your head. In six hours the water will 
be there.” And there, where he points, great streamers of 
seaweed from the ocean’s bottom, torn cordage and broken 
beams from many a wreck, and great stones hurled from 
the shore below, mark the reach of the waves when the 
tide is in. And the noblest idea and the loftiest concep- 
tion you ever had of Jesus Christ you got when the tide was 
out, for the life of his earthly ministry was the life of his 
emptiness. I cannot tell what his fullness is, but it is the 
He is a slave no more; he 
is in the form of flesh and blood no more; he is nailed to 
the cross no more. His heavenly fullness is the opposite 
of his earthly emptiness. 

And it is of this fullness that the Christian receives grace 
for grace. There are expressions in the New Testament 


-similar to this, as, “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 


tooth.” It means grace over against grace, grace in corre- 
spondence to grace. It is as though two men were talking 
of their week’s wages, and one should say, “ I have so many 
dollars,” and the other should say, “ I have just the same as 
you have, dollar for dollar; where you have a dollar, I 
have a dollar to match it ;” or as though a child at school 
should say, “I have copied my lesson, letter for letter.” 
When the German Emperor died, they made a plaster 
mask of his face, and when the sculptor lifted up the 
mask, there was the impression of the Emperor’s face, 
feature for feature. And of His fullness have we all 
received, and grace for grace. Has Christ perfect peace 
with God, perfect contentment. and rest in God’s will ? 
We may have the same contentment and rest, for we have 
received grace for grace. Has Christ perfect satisfaction 
in his own finished work of redemption? We may have 
the same satisfaction, for we have received grace for 
grace. Has Christ perfect confidence in the present 
security of his Church and perfect faith in her final 
triumph? Then we may have the same confidence and 
faith, for we have received grace for grace. 

Have more faith in humanity because of its capability 
of receiving of His fullness, grace for grace. When the 
Pemberton Mills fell, the great pile looked like nothing 
but a mass of ruin, but when the dust began to clear away 
there appeared many a polished shaft and glistening 
rod, showing. something of worth even in the ruin. And 
through the dust of a world-wreck you may see many a 
human life, able to receive of His fullness, grace for grace. 

Have more faith in yourself as a saved man, because 
you have received of His fullness, grace for grace. Per- 
haps you do not realize the graces now. No matter. 
My study is on the same floor with the great organ, and 
twice every month the tuner comes to tune the organ, 
and as he presses key after key, sometimes a whole octave 


at once, now lengthening a pipe, now shortening one, the 


discord is dreadful, and every joist and beam in the old 
church seems to vibrate in mournful sympathy with it, and 
every nerve and fiber of my body joins in the inharmonious 
whirl. But I always stay in the study and hear the dis- 


. 
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cord, because when the tuning is done, just for a few min- 
utes, the tuner turns on the full force of the motor, and, 
sweeping the key-boards with his hands, brings out such a 
full, rich symphony of sound that every niche and alcove 
echoes to the music and every throbbing pulse joins in 
the sweet harmony; and I am willing to bear the tuning 
just for those sweet strains that always follow. And if 
this rickety old organ of humanity makes dreadful discord 
now, by and by the tuning will be done, and then the hand 
of the Master Builder will bring out the harmony of the 
fullness that we have received, grace for grace. 


Christian Endeavor Topic 
In the World, but not of it 


For the week beginning November 15, 1891. atl 


(John xvii., 15, 16 -xv., 19; 1 John ii., 15.) 


When Jesus called the men of Galilee and Judea to 
follow him, he did not lead them into cave or cell, but out 
into the world, into its social life, its sorrows, its sickness, 
into a closer relationship with their fellow-men than was 
possible in the old life, and when he went away from them 
he commissioned them to include in that relationship even 
the uttermost part of the earth. 

Cloistered Christianity is not a success either for those 
who attempt it or for the world. The ideal Christian is 
he who, like his Lord, touches the world’s life in all its 
phases, to heal and to quicken. “In the world, but not 
of it,” should be the motto of every Christian as he seeks 
to follow Christ. “In the world,’ because he is sent into 
it—“ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
‘*‘ But not of it,” because Jesus also said, “Severed from 
me ye can do nothing.” The followers that Christ needs 
to-day are those that, in the closeness of fellowship, he can 
take up into the mount with him and so manifest himself 
to them that, coming down from the mount and brought 
face to face with the world’s need and sin and wretched- 
ness, they can minister unto it, through the power of 
the spirit of Christ in them. He needs men and 
women, boys and girls, in every walk of life, who, 
quietly doing their day’s work, shall so manifestly 
do it for Christ that those around them shall feel the 
power of it. Dr. Stalker tells of a man who came 
to the pastor of a Glasgow church and expressed his 
determination to lead a Christian life. It was found, upon 
inquiry, that he had been influenced by no special word 
from the pulpit or from friend, but by the faithful Christian 
living of the man working beside him in the shop for a 
number of years. 

To keep one’s self unspotted from the world is no small 
part of pure and undefiled religion ; and we are enabled to 
do this by that within us which shall repel the evil from 
without. We read of a boy who was in the habit of carry- 
ing a flower with him every morning to his place of busi- 
ness and laying it beside him upon the desk, because it 
reminded him of God and helped to keep him from evil 
thoughts. Surely the sin of the world can have little 
power over the life that is thus strongly fortified within. 
But St. James also tells us that our Christianity must be 
positive. Pure religion is not merely living well; it is 
doing the works of Christ in the world, and inasmuch as 
the Christian devotes himself to the doing of this he is 
pushing back the tide of evil from his own life. No one 
is so safe from the contamination of evil as he who is try- 
ing to save others from evil. Not that one who is working 
for Christ is free from outward temptations, but resistance 
for others is resistance for one’s self. 

“‘ Not that they be taken from the world, but kept from 
the evil,” was the prayer of Jesus for his own loved dis- 
ciples, both for their sakes and for the sake of the world 
he died to redeem. God has put the answer to the peti- 
tion we pray so often, “ Thy kingdom come,” in our own 
keeping, to a certain extent. Jesus has chosen us for 
this purpose, that he might, through us, reach the world. 
And the closer we come to the world’s need, to its sin 
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even, with the power of Christ in us, the sooner will his 


kingdom come. 3 

References: Ps. cxxxvii., 1-6; Matt. x., 37-39—xvL, 
24-26; Mark x., 28-30; Luke x., 38—42—xiv., 33—-xvi, 
13; John vii., 7—xiv., 16, 17—xvi., 13—xvili., 36; Rom. » 
"4-6, 11, Vi, 31; 2 Cor. x., 3-5; Gali, 
3-5, 10—ii., 2o—vi., 14; Eph. v., 8, 11; Phil. il, 14-16; 
James i., 27—iv., 4; 1 Pet. ii, 9; 1 John iii, 13—iv., 4— 
6—v., 18, 19. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. iv., 1-11; (2) Mark viii. 
34-38; (3) Rom. x., 1-213; (4) Titus ii, 11-14; (5) 2 
Pet. iii., 10-14; (6) 2 Cor. v., 6-8 ; (7) John xvii., 15, 16— 
xv., 19; 1 John ii, 15. 


Thoughts by the Way 


* Character-building, for you who have the active work of 
life largely before you, is your most imminent duty, and may be 
your most blessed privilege ; and character-building ought to be 
temple-building —the framing and perfecting of a sanctuary for 
the indwelling God—a sanctuary in whose firm foundation, mas- 
sive walls, fair proportions, and rich adornings there should be 
blended strength and beauty.” 


“The prevalent euphemism by which we term certain vices 
weaknesses is contemptible as an excuse for one who is con- 
scious of ability for the right {and of the criminality of the 
wrong ; but itis very true in unnumbered instances as describing 
the actual genesis and growth of moral evil. The diseases that 
prey on the trees and plants in our orchards and gardens often 
owe their prevalence to the degeneracy and the poor staple of 
the species infected by them.: Equally in the field of human 
society, corruption first attacks the feeblest plants.” 


“I would say to you, young men, who, I trust, have hard and 
good and faithful work before you in your several callings, 
Make yourselves as strong as God will let you be. Yet forget 
not that the strength of man, when exercised only for its own 
sake, has no more of dignity or of preciousness than that of the 
ox, horse, or dog—that it is worth a man’s possessing only when 
it pours its vigor into the extensor muscles of the intellect, of 
the will, of the affections kind and devout, of the body that is 
spiritual, incorruptible, and eternal.” 


“ Worship, devout sentiment, emotional religion, unless they — 
issue in righteousness, are worse than worthless, and especially 
so when they are in a certain sense sincere; for then they de- 
ceive both one’s self and others. I have no skepticism about 
historical Christianity (so called); I believe in the risen no less 
than in the dying Saviour; but the one reason above all others 
why I have no doubt that Jesus is God’s ambassador to man is 
that I behold in him the everlasting righteousness incarnate, and 
I see so plainly that to obey and follow him is to incarnate that 
same righteousness in our own hearts and lives.” 


“Is God dealing with you? Do not do as Paul did, even. 
Do not pray thrice that the suffering may be removed. Do not 
ask to have the pain taken away. Say, ‘ Lord, teach me to use 
my suffering for thy glory. Teach me patience. Teach me 
faith. Teach me how to see what I never should have seen but 
for these trials. Bring me nearer home. Make me more, 
inwardly, than I have been, and I care not for the outward 
experience.’ Full blessed are they that are called, and that 
have this sign: Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. lf you do not suffer in 
any of the forms of affliction which are incident to the divine 
economy in this world, God says that you are not sons.” 


«‘ There are many men who by trouble are very soon made faint, 
so that they are disposed to give up. When aship is driven on 
shore, and the thundering sea is rushing in, both to break up the 
ship and to devour its passengers, you shall see a mother and a 
babe thrown over together into the sea. She clasps it, and yet 
feebly attempts to sustain herself for the child’s sake, that she 
may be washed ashore; but the little babe is weak, and gives a 
gasp, and is gone. It had no power in it. And the mother’s” 
hand wavers more and more aimlessly, and she sinks, and is 
gone. Peaceful it was and short. But near by is some sturdy 
one whose wife and children are at home awaiting him; and he 
has the vigor of strength in him, and perish he will not. Though 
he has already touched the sand beneath, a beggarly, hungry 
wave wafts him back again, and his strength is well-nigh gone. 
But he is not discouraged: he holds on, and another wave 
throws him up, and he is safe.”’ 
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Religious News 


tuion The New York dailies give us an account, 
Seminary which we have no doubt is in the main 
andthe Assembly correct though not officially authorized, of a 
conference held last week between the Board 

of Trustees of Union Theological Seminary and a Committee 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, respecting 
the transfer of Professor C. A. Briggs from the chair of Hebrew 
to that of Biblical Theology. The conference, which was 
secret, was held in the Seminary building, and lasted two days. 
The results of the conference appear to be as follows: First, the 
enunciation on the part of the Board of Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary that the transfer of Dr. Briggs from one 
chair to another was not the same as the election of a new pro- 
fessor to the chair, and does not require the approval of the 
General Assembly under the agreement of 1870. To this 
position taken before the meeting of the General Assembly the 
Board of Directors adhere with substantial unanimity. Secondly, 
in answer to the question presented by the Committee of the 
General Assembly whether the Board of Directors regard the 
agreement of 1870 as legally and morally binding on both the 
parties, the Board answers: “ That this Board, without surren- 
dering its interpretation of the said arrangement, fully recognizes 
its binding force until it shall be proved to be illegal or shall be 
properly abrogated.” This answer is interpreted in part by Dr. 
Hastings in the reported statement that the Board has carefully 
and persistently “ refused to consider the question of the legality 
or wisdom of the arrangement of 1870, simply on account of 
courtesy to the Committee of the Assembly.” Our readers will 
remember, perhaps, that the legal question involved is whether 
the Board of Directors, in whom was reposed a trust, had any 
power legally to transfer that trust to or share it with the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The answer to this question evidently is held 
in reserve by the Board. The conference is reported to have 


adjourned szze die, presumably for some further consideration . 


on the part of the Committee of the General Assembly. 


One heresy trial has taken place in New 
York the past week. It has been pushed 
through and brought to a definite—and we 
may add satisfactory—conclusion in a way that might well 
serve as an example for the greater heresy trial about to take 
place. The body before which the trial was had was the New 
York Presbytery of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. The 
accused members were the Rev. J. C. K. Milligan, formerly 
pastor of the First Reformed Presbyterian Church of this city, 
and the Rev. J. F. Carson, formerly ‘pastor of the Willoughby 
Avenue Reformed Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn. The 
charges of heresy grew out of the connection of these two 
ministers with the promulgation of the “ East End Platform ” 
put out over a year ago. As we have stated before, the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church holds as a doctrine (so at least it 
has generally been understood) that members may not take part 
in civil elections, nor vote in such elections—the reason being 
that the Church considers any form of government immoral and 
unchristian which does not specifically and in terms acknowl- 
edge in its constitution the supreme authority of God. It was 
claimed that both in the “ East End Platform” and in other 
ways Messrs. Milligan and Carson had advised their parishioners 
to take part in political matters. Their defense was that nowhere 
in the Testimony or Terms of the Church were the members 
of the Church specifically prohibited from taking part in elections 
in the United States. They were prohibited from voting under 


Not Heretical 
to Vote 


the British and “immoral” constitutions, but nowhere was the | 


Constitution of the United States mentioned, and the defendants 
did not consider the Constitution immoral. At the close of a 
long debate, the Presbytery, by a vote of 11 to 6, decided that 
there were no grounds on which to base a libel, and that no 
further action should be taken in the case. The Rev. F. M. 
Foster gave notice that he would make a complaint to the Synod 
against the New York Presbytery for sanctioning the course 
taken by the two defendants. The position of the liberals, as 
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we may call them, in the Reformed Presbyterian Church was 
well put by Mr. Milligan when he said: 


I am and have been a Covenanter. I have preached for forty years and I have 
not changed, but the Church has changed until it doesn’t know where it stands, 
and asks us to accept the interpretations of Tom, Dick, and Harry. I say: Be 
true to your country, be true to your people. Are we in the nineteenth century, 
that we are driven from our churches because an infallible Synod dictates one 
day this and one day that? I love the ground my Church stands on, but, under 
Jesus, I own no master. God alone is my Master. My crime, forsoc th, was to 
say, ‘* Thus saith the Lord,’ instead of ** Thus saith the Synod.” I believe in 
political dissent from an immoral Government. Show me such a one and | will 
dissent, but I will not go beyond the dictates of my conscience at the dictates of 
a Synod. 


The British Government in India sanctions 
the annual production in that country of 
about ten million pounds (over four thousand 
tons) of opium. Of this enormous quantity about one-fourth is 
consumed in India itself, the remaining three-fourths being ex- 
ported to China and to other countries. There has grown up 
in India itself a strong moral sentiment against this trade, and 
of late Indian Christians have even sent-_missionaries, as we may _ 
call them, to England and America to urge their fellow-Chris- 
tians to use their influence to put a stop to the pernicious com- 
merce. Two of these envoys from heathendom to Christendom 
are at present in this country, and have delivered lectures on 
the subject in many of our large cities. Their names are Hira 
Lal Kumar and K. Ram Chandra, the former being a resident 
of Calcutta, the latter of Madras. They urge with reason and 
force that tnis is not a question of politics or of finance, but one 
of religion, justice, morality, and philanthropy; that it is not a 
matter which concerns one man or half a dozen of men, but two 
great and ancient nations of seven hundred million of popula- 
tion. England, they add, may be the sole and complete mistress 
of the Indian soil, yet she cannot with propriety grow there such 
articles as may affect other nations morally, socially, and _ politi- 
cally. There can be no doubt that the whole civilized world 


India and the 
Opium Traffic 


has a positive and distinct interest in the proposed reform. The 


Hindu gentlemen whose names we have given are known to 
and recommended by the Rev. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, the veteran 
Methodist missionary ; Frederick Booth Tucker, the Foreign Sec- 
retary of the Salvation Army; the Rev. Dr. E. F. Ellenwood, 
of the Presbyterian Mission, and many others well acquainted 
with Indian affairs. We heartily commend their cause to our 
readers, and suggest that the latter send to Mr. Kumar (P. O. 
Box 3,464, New York City) for copies of “« The Indian Appeal,” 
an interesting monthly periodical devoted to all the religious, 
social, educational, and political problems of India. 


Among the most important contributions to 
the discussion of the relations which should 
subsist between the Church and the State in — 
relation to education have been the reports 
presented annually for the last five years by the Committee on 


The State 
and the 
Public Schools 


Religion and Public Education of the New York State Synod. 


That offered by them at the meeting of the Synod, Watertown, 
on October 22, gives the results of the Conference held in_this 
city a year ago, attended by thirty-three delegates from twenty- 
four churches of ten denominations in this State. The plat- 
form then adopted, and now commended by the Committee, 
declares that “ For the pr. servation of the constitutional right 
thus exercised by New York State, it is proper and wise that 
the extent to which religious exercises be maintained in any 
school under tne care of the State be left to the general voice 
of the constituency of such school, with strict care that no 
right of conscience be violated,” but that “ For the interest 
and preservation of the State, expediency demands that prac- 
tical morals be taught, as an essential part of the curriculum, in 
every public school.” It also calls upon all good citizens to 
watch that the appointments of school officers and teachers be 
governed as far as possible by their fitness; that suitable text- 
books in morals be provided, and that in every school in the 
State at least the Ten Commandments be taught. Upon the 
basis of this platform and these recommendations a “ League 
for Moral Instruction in Public Schools” has been formed, and 
will soon hold a conference on the subject somewhat similar to 
that of last year. 


> 
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The International Committee of Young Men’s 


Twenty-Five 
Years’ Christian Associations is the General Execu- 
Increase tive Committee of the Associations of the 


United States and Dominion of Canada, 
appointed by their biennial Convention, the last meeting of which 
was held in Kansas City, May, 1891. The headquarters are in 
New York City. There are 39 regular members, 61 advisory 
and corresponding members, a board of 15 trustees, 23 regular 
office and traveling secretaries, and a corps of special agents, 
all of whom devote the whole or a portion of their time and 
efforts to the work that is being prosecuted, by means of visita- 
tion, correspondence, and publications (over 100,000 copi:s of 
fifty small, suggestive pamphlets, concerning work for young 
men, are issued annually), to help and strengthen the State and 
local organizations in all parts of North America, and in the 
special supervision of the college, railroad, German, and colored 
departments. In response to urgent calls from the evangelical 
missionaries on the field, the Committee has recently under- 
taken work for young men in foreign mission lands. It already 
has two secretaries stationed in Japan, one in India, and one in 
Brazil. In 1866 there were less than too Associations, with a 
membership of not more than 15,000; now there are 1,385 
Associations, with a total membership of 225,000. Then there 
was one Association building, valued at $11,000; now there are 
231, worth $9,946,085. Then there were less thana dozen young 
men giving their entire time to the work; now there are 1,186 
secretaries and assistants. Then there was less than $50,000 
contributed annually for local, and only $522 for general (inter- 
national and State), work; now there is over $1,800,000 given 
yearly for the former purpose, and $190,000 for the latter pur- 
pose. Then there was nothing done for special classes of 
young men, such as college students, railroad employees, etc. ; 
now there are 345 College Associations, 98 Railroad Associa- 
tions, 11 German Associations, 37 Colored Associations, and 24 
Indian Associations. The entire cost of the extended work of 
the Committee (including salaries, traveling expenses, publica- 
tions, etc., but excluding the expense of the foreign work) was, 
during 1890, $57,072. The Convention at Kansas City author- 
ized and directed an enlargement of this work calling for $75,000 


annually. 


The Andover Case 


The Supreme Court of the State of Massachusetts has 
decided, the Chief Justice dissenting from the decision, that the 
proceedings against the professors of the Andover Seminary are 
invalidated because the Visitors refused to allow the Board of 
Trustees to appear in, and as parties to, those proceedings. To 
understand the decision we must briefly recall the facts. In 
1795 Phillips Academy was established at Andover, Massachu- 
setts, for the benefit more espe-ially of charitable scholars, 
under the will of John Phillips, and given in charge of a Board 
of Trustees. Subsequently a theological institution was estab- 
lished in the same town, with a new endowment, but given in 
charge of the same Board of Trustees. At the same time, and 
to secure the orthodoxy of the Seminary, a Board of Visitors 
was created, who were required to subscribe to a certain creed, 
subscription to which was also required of the prufessors, and 
these Visitors were intrusted with power of vetoing the appoint- 
ment of any professor, and of removing any professor for cause. 
Complaint was brought several years ago against five of the 
professors of Andover Seminary, who had united in the pub- 
lication of a book entitled “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” that they 
did not hold and teach doctrines consonant with the creed of 
the Seminary. When the case came for hearing before the 
Board of Visitors, the Board of Trustees demanded the right to 
be officially present and to be heard, but their demand was 
refused. By a vote of two to one, Professor Egbert C. Smyth 
was removed from his chair, while the other accused were 
acquitted. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
State by the professors. Several questions were involved in the 
appeal, but only one was decided by the Court. It held that 
the Trustees were of right parties to the proceedings, and 
that the failure to allow them to be present and heard as parties 
invalidated the entire proceedings. We give so much of the 


opinion as is necessary to make clear the grounds of the judg- 
ment of the Court. We have commented on the decision briefly 
on our editorial pages. 


The Court says: 


Union 
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It is inconceivable that a Board of Visitors, intending to be governed by prin- 
ciples of justice, should for a moment think of refusing the managing body a 
hearing in a case where the proceedings are directly against it to set aside its 
action. But it should not be forgotten that almost everything which comes 
within the jurisdiction of a Board of Visitors, acting under their general visita- 
torial power, involves a trial of the managing board, and the jurisdiction of the 
Visitors to deal with the agents or servants or individual beneficiaries of the 
institution is, ordinarily, merely incidental to their jurisdiction over the institu- 
tion itself as represented by its managing officers. If by the statutes they are 
given express authority to act ina visitatorial capacity in regard to an agent, 
their action may no less directly affect the institution itself. The form of the 
proceeding is immaterial ; if the Visitors are in fact seeking te revise the action 
of the managers by virtue of their supervisory power, the managers should have 
an opportunity to be heard. 

So faras the industry of counsel on either side has furnished us with authori- 
ties, we have found nothing to indicate that visitations of educational or chari- 
table institutions under foundations like that which we are considering have ever 
been had without notice to the managing board, In some relations, under the 
ecclesiastical system in England, the bishop has visitatorial power of a different 
kind, which we need not consider; but in constitutions like the theological 
department of Phillips Academy the right of the managing board to be heard 
before the Visitors in every proceeding affecting the corporation seems to have 
been always assumed. 

In cases in England, under royal charters, where the visitatorial power is in 
the King, visitatorial proceedings in regard to the management of the affairs of 
the corporation have been conducted before the Lord Chancellor, who has 
observed the same rules as to bringing before him all parties interested as in 
ordinary cases in chancery, and every reason that exists in any case why parties 
interested in a proceeding should have a right to be heard applies in cases like 
the present. ... 

It is a mistake to treat a proceeding before the Visitors to remove five of the 
professors of an institution like the theological seminary at Andover as a suit 
against the professors alone. If they are wrongly there, the Trustees should 
have removed them. The proceedings look to a change which would be likely 
to concern very deeply the interests of the seminary. Can it be said that the 
officers of the corporation who have been charged with its management in the 
past, and who will ‘be held responsible for its condition in the future, are not — 
interested in a matter so vitally affecting it? 

Shallthe, cers of the corporation in such a case be forced to keep silence 
and trust to professors whose opinions or teachings are criticised to protect the 
interests of the corporation? Suppose a learned professor, with mistaken self- 
respect, should refuse to defend himself at all under accusations in regard to 
the character of his teachings, must the Trustees run the risk of losing his valu- 
able services for want of a proper presentation of the truth at the hearing before 
the Visitors? Even if he is willing to do what he can in his own defense, shall 
the managing body of the corporation be refused an opportunity of presenting 
in their own way considerations which they deem vital to the welfare of their 
institution, which the professors might overlook or present but feebly? ... 

Where a principle essential to a fair and proper adjudication of the rights of 
parties is disregarded in deciding a question, that action, under ‘statutes like 
those before us, is invalid. 

On questions so difficu’t that the members of the Board of Visitors were di- 
vided in opinion at the close of the hearing, we cannot say in the present case 
that a different result might not have been reached if the Trustees had been 
heard. In this view of the subject it becomes unnecessary to consider many 
of the questions which were argued before us. The mistake of the Visitors 


seems to have been in failing to appreciate that their functions in this hearing 


were merely visitatorial, and that they could not, as an administrative body, 
represent the interests and present the cause of the corporation whose conduct 
was on trial before them. 

For these reasons we are of the opinion that the action of the Visitors was 
not in accordance with the statutes which they were trying to maintain, and 
that their decree must be set aside. 


An Appeal from Mr. Moody 


To the Reader: 

As one of your fellow-laborers in the kingdom of Christ, will 
you kindly permit me to address you on the subject in which I 
am sure you, as well as myself, are deeply interested? Thecry 
of the perishing unreached by the Gospel is heard everywhere. In 
our own land, in the great cities, in towns and country districts, 
under the very shadow of churches, are multitudes hardly 
touched by the personal ministry of Christians. The pulpits 
cannot reach them. The regular ministry, though able and 
willing, are inadequate to the work of evangelizing these masses. 
The harvest is too great, and the laborers are toofew. The Lord 
of the harvest must send forth more laborers. This surely the 
Master desires to do. He has laid the burden heavily on many 
hearts. From all directions come loud calls for reinforcements. 
The most earnest and industrious workers realize most fully the 
need of increasing their numbers, and are praying and laboring 
to accomplish it. I am persuaded that the time has fully come 
when a great host of earnest, Spirit-baptized men and women 
must be thrust out into the field, whose chief qualifications for 
the work of soul-rescue are a knowledge and heart-experience 
of the Word of God, a burning love for Christ and fellow-men, 
and the enduement of power from on high. Pastors, churches, 
missions, evangelists, are calling loudly for such workers. Let- 
ters of application are constantly pouring in upon me from all 
directions. If I had the trained workers, I could send them out 
into the field by hundreds. Is not this the pleading voice of 
the Master calling for laborers? Is it not a great crisis of 
opportunity and responsibility for the Church of God ? 

How shall the call be answered? How shall the increasing 
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demand for laborers be met? The Lord has put his Spirit upon 


many young men and women, some of them but recently. con- 


verted, most of them without early advantages, a majority of 
them poor, but with valuable discipline and experience of hard 
labor, privation, and struggle; and these men and women are 
standing before the churches, as if in answer to the prayers for 
laborers, waiting for some Christian hand to help them into the 
field of service. They must have some preparation, some train- 
ing, to do the work which the Lord has laid on their hearts. 
Where shall they get it? 

For the training of just such persons provision has been made 
in the schools which have sprung up under the hand of the 
Lord at Chicago. The Chicago Bible Institute provides for 
thorough instruction in the Word of God, in music, and in 


methods of Christian work, training the students tnrough act- 


ual experience of city mission work and use of the Bible for 
such service as they seek. The school thus serves also as a 
testing-place, where all students can satisfy themselves and 
others, by actual experiment, as to whether they are fitted for 
the particular calling which they may have chosen. In this 


school there might, and should, be a thousand students in course _ 


of training. The rates for tuition and board have been put as 
low as possible, far below the real cost, or only $150 a year. 

But what can be done for the many young men and women of 
the very class most desired and needed, who cannot enter the 
institution even at such a low rate, because they have no means? 
How can theyenter? In this way: Christian people who real- 
ize that they are stewards of God can supply the means, thus 
enabling such persons to prepare for a life-work of Christian 
service in schools, mission fields, churches, homes, and places of 
business. Can money be put to better use than thus to transmute 
it into Christian character, life,and service? Many are doing 
this. Many more ought to doit. Many more will do it when they 
begin to realize the privilege and the joy of it. Here is an open 
door of great usefulness. Will you not come to the help of 
some young man or woman who longs for a chance to prepare 
for more efficient Christian work, but cannot provide the neces- 
sary means? | 

May I make this letter so personal as to ask if you could not 
undertake the support of a student for a single year ? 

The reports of that student’s work during the year will, I be- 
lieve, amply repay the investment. Only eternity can reveal the 
good that you may thus do by a little timely help, working on in 
other lives to the end of time. The work is great; the time is 
short; what we do we must do quickly. Letus do it. I shall 
be glad to hear from any friends who may be moved to help in 
this great work. Your fellow-servant in Christ, 

D. L. Moopy. 
Northfield, Mass. 


% 


Church Gleanings 


—The First Congregational Society in Torrington, Conn., 
lately celebrated the termination of its one hundred and fiftieth 
year of worship in its present meeting-house. 

—The First Church of Waterbury held on November 4 and 
5 exercises commemorating the close of its second century of 
church life. 

—The Constitution of the Christian Endeavor Society has 
now been translated into German, French, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Spanish, Chinese, Tamil, and Fiji, and it is being rendered into 
Armenian and Turkish and other languages with which Ameri- 
can missionaries are conversant. Specimen copies in any of 
the languages commonly spoken in this country can be had of 
the U. S. C. E. of Boston free of charge. 

—The Rev. Dr. Isaac Nicholson was consecrated Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Milwaukee, Wis., on Wed- 
nesday of last week in St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, of 
which he has been rector the past twelve years. The consecra- 
tion sermon was delivered by Bishop Grafton. 

—The correspondent who last week reported for us the meet- 
ing of the American Missionary Association inadvertently 
attributed one of the addresses to the “aged and seemingly 
feeble Dr. George A. Wilder, formerly of the Zulu Mission.” 
A subscriber writes us that the speaker referred to was the 
Rev. William Walker, of Milton, Wis., for over forty years mis- 
sionary at Gaboon, on the west coast of Africa, and now eighty- 
three years of age. 

—The Rev. Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, LL.D., 
D.C.L., died in London on October 27, at the age of seventy-eight. 
Dr. Scrivener was a noted Biblical student and writer, his 
special study being the criticism of the New Testament, to 
which nearly all his writings refer. His “Greek Testament ” 
and other works are text-books in many institutions of learning. 
The “Codex Beze” is considered the most elaborate of his 
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a book, called “ Life Among the Piutes.” 
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Dr. Scrivener was one of the Company of Revision 
of the Authorized Version of the New Testament in 1870. 
—Sarah Winnemucca, a Piute Indian by birth, and the 
daughter of the late chief of the Nevada Piutes, died recently 
of consumption in Montana. Princess Sarah, as she was com- 
monly called, had educated herself, and, under the auspices of 
Miss Peabody and Mrs. Horace Mann, of Boston, had lectured 
throughout the country on Indian subjects. She also published 
Later she devoted 
herself to teaching the children of her tribe, and is said to have 
exercised an excellent influence over them; it is believed that it 
was due to her urging that the Piutes refused to join the 


ghost-dances.” 


—A correspondent writes us that the Congregational church 
of Newton, Kansas, recently adopted “a practice in receiving 
members which may be worth passing around, as one way of 
meeting the question of the relation of creed subscription to 
church membership. Instead of requiring assent to any creed, 
the church defines the relation of its members to creeds in the 
following statement, which is made preliminary to the covenant: 


-¢Honoring the creeds of the churches of our order, and of the 


Church Universal, so far as they help us to the common heri- 
tage of Christian thought and into fellowship with all who fol- 
low Christ, you join this church in the covenant under which 
we are united.’ Then follows the covenant to’which the appli- 
cants for admission give their assent. We find it a most grati- 
fying form of admission, and can recommend it to any church 
not satisfied with the method commonly employed.” 

—The will of the late Henry R. Morton, of Norwich, Conn., 
leaves the sum of $200,000 for the Morton Public Library and 
Reading-Room in Norwich; $50,000 for the Norwich Free 
Academy; $15,000 for the Broadway Congregational Church, 
Norwich; $5,000 for the United Workers, Norwich ; two-sevenths 
of the residue for the Norwich Y. M. C. A.; $5,000 to the 
Eliza Huntington Memorial Home, Norwich; to the Five Points 
House of Industry, New York City, $1,000; to the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society of New York, $1,000; to the American 
Home Missionary Society, New York, two-sevenths of the 


residue; the American Missionary Society, New York, one- 


seventh; to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


_ Missions, New York, one-seventh, and to the American Congre- 


gational Mission, New York, one-seventh. 
Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—F. T. Bayley, of Portland, Me., accepts a call from the Park Avenue Church 
of Denver, Colo. 

—G. S. Ricker, of St. Louis, Mo., accepts a call from the First Church, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

—Frank Blomfield, of Highland Station, Mich., has resigned. 


’ —H. B. Turner, of Washington, Conn., has resigned on account of ill health, 


but is urged by his church to withdraw his resignation and take a six months’ 
vacation. 

—R. J. Haughton accepts a call from Rockport, Me. 

—G. F. Kengott, of Newport, N. H., declines a call to Rockford, Me. 

—Joseph Henry George was installed as pastor of the First Church of St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 29. 

—Walter S. Ufford has received a call from Trinity Church, Tremont, New 
York City (Dr. Whiton’s). 

PRESBYTERIAN 


—Howard Duffield, D. D., of Detroit, Mich., has reconsidered his adverse deci- 


sion in regard to the call of the First Church of New York City, and is expected 


to begin his pastorate of that church next month. 

—H. N. Miller accepts a call to Newark, N. J. 

—F. H. Hinman was installed as pastor of the Fourth:'Church:in South Bos- 
ton, Mass., on October 11. 

—H. M. Campbell has become pastor of the Fourth Church of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

—G. B. Pierce, of Terre Haute, Ind., has resigned. | 

EPISCOPAL 

—E. P. Chittenden, formerly of Salina, Kan., accepts the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s Church, Winona, Minn. 

—F. W. Clampett has become associate rector of Trinity Church, Columbus, 


O. 

—T. A. Hyland, of the Church of thei Holy Comforter, New York City, has 
resigned. 

—W. C. Prout, of Granville, N. Y., accepts the rectorship of Christ Church ‘ 
Schenectady. 

—W. L. Robbins, of All Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., has declined a call 
to become rector of St. Agnes’ Chapel, New York City. ~ 

OTHER CHURCHES 

_—O. H. Tiffany, D.D., pastor of Hennepin Avenue. Methodist Church in 
Minneapolis, Minn., died in that city October 24. Heart-failure was the imme- 
diate cause of death. Dr. Tiffany had held important pastorates in the East 
and West. He was for three years in charge of the Metropolitan Church in 


Washington, D. C. He was sixty-six years old. 

—M. H. Pogson, of the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church of New York City, 
accepts a call from the First Church of the same city. 

—S. W. Nicholson, of the North Baptist Church of Jersey City, N. J., accepts 
a call from the First Church of Saratoga, N. Y. 

—B. F. Bronson, D.D.,a distinguished Baptist minister, died in Ithaca, N. Y., 
on October 27, at the age of seventy. 
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Books and Authors 


Schliemann’s Excavations? 


Dr. Schliemann’s researches are now universally known 
of, and their importance is recognized. ‘The books which 
he issued during the progress of his investigations, though 
published widely in several languages, by reason of their 
bulk and costliness are not always easily accessible. 
Those volumes, moreover, are sometimes inconsistent and 
confusing. Not only does one work give opinions at 
variance with its predecessors, but an appendix may be 
found to contradict the carefully detailed description in 
the body of the volume. Out of this confused mass of 
undigested'material it was needful that some digest should 
be made for the use of the general reader. This Dr. 
Schuchhardt has done in the volume before us. The gist 
of Dr. Schliemann’s work is all here in it8 final shape. 
Its importance in the study of the evolvement of art and 
poetry, of history and theology, will hardly be overesti- 
mated. Dr. Walter Leaf points out some of the bearings 
of Schliemann’s discoveries upon the problems of philology, 
and of the interpretation of the Iliad and Odyssey. From 
this it appears that Dr. Schliemann’s work has been epoch- 
making in its result. Theories of Dorian and Ionian 
migrations, of rhapsodists and sun-myths, have, as well as 
traditions of the blind old bard of Chios’s rocky isle, been 
called to the tests of some ascertained facts. 

Dr. Henry Schliemann, the son of a country pastor of 
Mecklenburg, was born in 1822. Circumstances prevented 
young Schliemann from pursuing a learned career, but his 
zeal for knowledge and taste for archeology were early 
evinced. After severe vicissitudes and positive want he 
had by 1858 climbed the commercial ladder and acquired 
a fortune. Thereafter he devoted his life and fortune to 
archeologic investigation. He married a Greek wife, 
and built a splendid residence in Athens, where he spent 
his intervals of rest. Mrs. Schliemann has been a sympa- 
thizer in her husband’s enthusiasm for antiquity, and has 
assisted him mightily in the work. Much of the explora- 
tion at Mycenze was conducted byher. The sudden and 
unexpected death of her husband at Naples, December 6 
of last year, leaves Mrs. Schliemann determined to carry 
on the work which has laid under obligation to her late 
husband the whole civilized world. 

Dr. Schliemann’s explorations of the hill of Hissarlik 
have convinced us of the historical foundation and the 
realistic method of the earliest author of the Homeric 
epos. Small details of description in the Iliad are curi- 
ously verified; for example, the gates over which the 
aged men and the women sat to witness the battles, the lit- 
tle postern which Andromache used, the hot and the cold 
spring by the gateways, even the slight swelling of the 
plain as you look toward the sea. Hissarlik, like the 
Homeric lay itself, is the product of successive accumula- 
tions. Seven cities were built one above another, so that 
the rocky eminence, from about 60 feet, in the process of 
the centuries piled up to about 150 feet in height.. The 
last Troy was Roman, and of the ages of the Cesars. A 
statue of Tiberius has been found in the excavation of its 
theater. The first Ilion citadel belongs somewhere between 
1900 and 1000 B.c. It was not properly a city, but an 
acropolis where the chieftain and his family dwelt, while 
about the foot of the citadel were the huts or cabins of the 
common people. ‘The arrangement is feudal. Inside the 
Pergamos Dr. Schliemann found several houses, remains of 
pottery and weapons, and evidences of a potter’s wheel 
and spinning. After the first city, undoubtedly destroyed 
by a great and sudden conflagration, had long been de- 
serted, a second town was raised on its site. This was 
the Homeric Troy. It is most interesting to trace the 
minute agreements between the Iliad and the topographi- 
cal investigations of Dr. Schliemann and his associate, Dr. 


1 Schliemann’s Excavations: An Archeological and Historical Study. B 
Dr. C. Schuchhardt, Director of the Kestner Museum in_ Hanover. 
from the German b Eugenie Sellers. With an Appendix on the Recent Dis- 
coveries at Hissarlik, by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, and an Introduction 
by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. Illustrated. Macmillan & 


o., New York. 
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Dorpfeld.- The ponderous walls of the fortifications were 
of stone topped with unbaked brick. Within were tem- 
ples, palaces, and dwellings, according to the Iliad’s scen- 
ery. The house of the ancient Ionian, like that of our 
Saxon ancestor, had a broad, flat stone in the center of 
the room where the house-fire was kept ever burning, and 
around which the people sat. The Ilion of Homer was, 
it appears, the golden era of the seven-citied hill, for there 
Dr. Schliemann found the treasure of golden diadems, 
jewels, drinking-goblets, vases, and such articles, of an 
astonishing weight of the precious metal, From Troy 
Dr. Schliemann turned his attention to the city of Perseus 
and Agamemnon, and to its neighbor, Tyreus, more 
ancient, and later its tributary. At Mycenz it was the 
graves that yielded the richest treasure ; diadems, weapons, 
armor, idols, jewelry, cups, and golden masks were, so to 
say, profuse, and frequently of beautiful workmanship. 
There can no longer be a supposition that the art of Homer 
was only imaginary, either as touching the shield of 
Achilles or the house of Alkinoos. Moreover, the sug- 
gestions of Oriental art motives which the Homeric lay 
affords are amply verified by the evidences of Phrygian — 
and Egyptian influences in art to which Dr. Schliemann 
calls our attention. Important also are the S¢e/az which © 
Mrs. Schlieman here uncovered, for they represent scenes 
from real life. Though the treasury be not the treasury 
of Attreus, nor the tombs the sepulchers of Agamemnon, 
Klytemnestra, and Aégisthos, yet the knowledge they 
afford us of early Greek funeral rites and beliefs about 
immortality and the nature of the soul is of the highest 
interest. | 

Not the least valuable portion of this book is its last 
chapter, “The Historical Survey of the Heroic Age of 
Greece.” There Dr. Schuchhardt has summarized and 
digested the materials which Dr. Schliemann brought to the 
light of day. There also he has arranged the succession of 
Carian, Dorian, Ionian, Achaian elements of Greek devel- 
opment. A portrait of Dr. Schliemann, one of Mrs. Schlie- 
mann, many maps and plans, pictures of pottery, images, 
weapons and armor, scepters, diadems, mural decora- 
tions, architectural features, etc., all finely executed, em- 
bellish this volume, making it of distinguished beauty as 
well as worth, and bringing vividly before us the Achaian 
life of the second millennium before our era. 


The Riverside Holmes 


The Riverside Edition of “‘ The Complete Works of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” now coming from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., promises to be the most attractive of a series of 
editions which has been a credit to American book making. 
This edition, which may be regarded as the final and 
definitive form of Dr. Holmes’s works, will be put into 
thirteen volumes—ten volumes devoted to prose and three 
to verse. It has received the revision of Dr. Holmes in 
every part, and, while being a facsimile of the Riverside 


Lowell in size and type, presents a somewhat broader 


printed page. The books are bound in dark-red cloth, 
with a still darker leather label—a style of binding more 
effective and attractive than any other in the same series. 
The first four volumes are devoted to what will perhaps 
be regarded as Dr. Holmes's most characteristic work, those 
charming semi-personal, discursive, poetic, witty comments, 
reflections, and discourses on life and manners which be- 
gan with the “ Autocrat at the Breakfast-Table,” and which 
probably ended with the volume issued a year ago under 
the title “ Over the Teacups.” It has always been one of 
the charms of Dr. Holmes’s work that he has taken his 
readers into his confidence and has written with more or 
less frankness about himself. To this, no doubt, quite as 
much as to the beguiling qualities of his style and thought, 
is due his popularity with all classes of readers. Very 
appropriately, therefore, in this final edition of his works, © 
which must remain as his literary monument, he makes a 
kind of farewell address to his old friends in a new pref- 
ace. He says, very pleasantly, that the children of his 
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early readers are writing to him about the “ Autocrat,” 
and that their grandchildren are turning pages which he 
might well have thought would have been voted old-fash- 
ioned and outworn. He recognizes cordially the expres- 
sion of regard, esteem, and affection which has come to him 
so generously for years past; and he makes a characteris- 
tic confession in conclusion when he says that he referred 
nine years ago to the telephone and electric illumination 
as probably exhausting mechanical invention. So many 
things have been done since in the way of scientific ad- 
vance in mechanical dexterity that he records it as his 
judgment that “it is not safe to speculate as to the ex- 
haustion of any force or impulse;”’ in which judgment his 
-readers, having his own force and impulse in mind, will 
agree with him, rejoicing that, like the great natural forces, 
his mind and spirit have exhibited an unfailing and unin- 
terrupted productiveness. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 


ton. $1.50 a volume.) 


There is probably no class in the community to whom just 
now advice of the right sort and suggestion which grows out of 
a large and fine knowledge of life are more valuable than to 
young girls; for the réason that, of late years, the opportunities 
of activity and the field of interest for young girls have immensely 
broadened. Occupations and interests have multiplied many 
fold, while the opening of colleges has thrown wide a door 
heretofore closed against women. All these changes mean new 
difficulties, new perplexities, and new problems, and for this 
reason the American girl of to-day needs guidance as she has 
never needed it before. So far as our observation goes, no one 
has recently appeared better equipped for this service than the 
author of the little book published a year ago and more under 
the title “ Girls and Women,” and who calls herself Eliza Chester. 
That little book was pervaded by a spirit and inspired by a wis- 
dom altogether admirable. This spirit and this wisdom reveal 
themselves still more distinctly, because on a somewhat larger 
scale, in Chats with Girls on Self-Culture. No book could be 
more timely, and it would be difficult to find another purer, truer, 
or more practical in its suggestions. Self-culture is, after all, the 
great problem of life for those not only who have had limited 
educational opportunities, but for those also whose opportunities 
have been practically without limit. Every really cultivated 
person is self-cultivated. This book appeals, therefore, to every 
intelligent girl, and it covers the whole field. It takes account 
of the body, the mind, and the soul; it has something to say 
about observing, remembering, thinking, reading, traveling, 
humor, morals, the training of the will, friendships, language, 
beauty, and what our culture means to others. It is not a didac- 
tic book, nora volume of abstractions. The author is singu- 
larly happy in the multitude and aptness of her illustrations, and 
the charm of the book lies in the fact that it seems to have 
grown out of the life of a thoroughly bred, high-minded, and 
widely cultured woman. This volume is the first in a new series 
addressed especially to girls and women, and appropriately 
entitled the “ Portia Series.” (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Conduct as a Fine Art. The Laws of Daily Conduct. By 
Nicholas Payne Gilman. Character-Building. By Edward 
Payson Jackson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) These 
two volumes, by different authors, are bound together and con- 
Stitute the one volume, “ Conduct as a Fine Art.” The history 
of their origin is given in the preface. They are the two works 
which received equally, and divided between them, a prize of 
$1,000 offered by the American Secular Union for the best 
treatise adapted to aid teachers of unsectarian schools to instruct 
children in morality, without inculcating religious doctrines. 
The first of these two treatises is in essay form, and gives the 
various principles of moral conduct in separate chapters, as 
Truthfulness, the Law of Justice, Home, Personal Habits, and 
the like. It is dogmatic rather than scientific—perhaps we 
should say, rather than philosophical. That is to say, it states 
moral principles, but does not discuss the question whence they 
arise or what is the ground for them. This appears to us to be 
a necessary defect in any system of ethics severed from religion 
—the difference between ethics and religion being that ethics 
gives the rules of moral conduct, while religion gives the reason 
or ground for those rules, and shows their unity in one great 
fundamental principle of loyalty to a heavenly Father. The 
Second essay is in a dramatic form. A teacher, principal of the 
Freetown Academy, instructs his pupils in ethical principles, 
and the pupils talk back with question and criticism. This 
form has the advantage of giving in a very concrete way a prac- 
tical suggestion to the teacher how to teach moral principles. 
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We welcome the volume as a decidedly valuable contribution to 
the endeavor which an increasing number of citizens are making 
to find some way to ingraft character-building upon the public 
school system of secular education, without employing ecclesias- 


tical formularies or recognizing denominational distinctions. 


The Eight-Hours Day. By Sidney Webb and Harold Cox. 
(A. Lovell & Co., New York. 50 cents.) This scholarly piece 
of work covers satisfactorily every phase of the eight-hour ques- 
tion. It begins with a brief history of the growth of the move- 
ment, not only in the Anglo-Saxon countries, where it is strongest, 
but in the countries upon the Continent, which in industrial 


‘Matters are gradually following Anglo-Saxon leadership. Of 


these Continental countries it is notable and characteristic that 
Switzerland is far in advance of the rest. The most democratic 
nation in Europe, the one in which individual liberty has been 
longest and most fully recognized, declares in its Constitution 
the legislative right of the nation to limit the working day, even 
for male adults. Regarding the economic effects of the eight- 
hour day the authors make no extreme claims. They believe 
that with shortening of hours not only will the “labor 
residuum” be employed, but also more machinery and better 
machinery, so that the aggregate product of industry will 
be maintained. The world over, the employment of machinery 
is in direct proportion to the dearness of labor and the 
shortness of hours. Where labor is very cheap little machinery 
is introduced to save it; where labor is dear, more and 
more improved machinery is introduced to do its work, and 
a high grade of labor makes possible the intelligent use of 
such machinery. Regarding the method by which the eight- 
hours day shall be obtained, ‘the authors urge the “trade 
option ” principle embodied in the Act proposed by the Fabian 
Society, and indorsed by the recent Trades Union Congress. 
Whenever a majority of the workmen in any trade demand that 
their hours be shortened, even at the risk of lower wages, the 
authors insist that this demand should be enforced by legisla- 
tive action. 


A clever series of newspaper talks about 7ke Young Emperor 
(William II., of Germany), written by Mr. Harold Frederic, have 
been gathered into a little book, and are accompanied by sev- 
eral interesting portraits. The author calls his sketches “a 
study in character-development on a throne,” and the title is an 
apt one. According to Mr. Frederic, Emperor William, with 
all his faults of impatience, self-assertion, and even arrogance, 
is immensely in earnest, is eager to learn and open to new ideas, 
and is constantly developing strong and admirable qualities here- 
tofore dwarfed by adverse circumstances. The author of this 
lively and vigorous sketch has had good opportunities of study- 
ing his subject and hasimproved them. His pages are aimed at 
the newspaper reader rather than at the historical student, but 
are none the less worth reading because they are vivacious. Mr. 
Frederic’s final summing up of William’s character is as follows : 
‘“‘ He stands out with clearness from among European sovereigns 
as a living and genuine personality—a young man of imagina- 
tion, of great activity and executive ability, taking gravely seri- 
ous views of his duties and responsibilities, keenly anxious to 
do what he believes to be right, and increasingly disposed to 
look to wise and elevated sources of judgment for suggestions 
as to what is right.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) . 


Professor Albert S. Cook, whose edition of Dr. Newman's 
“ Poetics” was recently noticed in this column, has edited 
Shelley's Defense of Poetry, in a very convenient volume, with 
a helpful introduction and with copious notes. The book also 
contains Thomas Love Peacock’s article on “ The Four Ages of 
Poetry.” Shelley’s essay ought to be more widely known to the 
readers of his verse and to the lovers of English poetry, and Pro- 
fessor Cook has rendered a real service to students in the 
preparation of this very convenient edition. Our readers will 
recall that Professor Cook has also edited Sidney’s “ Apologie 
for Poetrie.” The three works which have now come from his 
hands suggest a further extension of the series to include Words- 
worth’s prefaces, some of Dryden’s criticism, and various other 
authoritative contributions to poetics. We trust Professor Cook 
will carry on the work which he has so auspiciously begun. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) . 


One of the; most helpful and intelligent books which has 
appeared touching the training of young children is Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison’s Study of Child Nature from the Kinder- 
garten Standpoint. Miss Harrison is principal of the Chicago 
Kindergarten Training-School, and the chapters which make up 
this volume were given as talks to mothers and teachers. They 


have, therefore, a directness of statement and a practical turn 


at every stage, which they might have missed. had they eae 
Under 


addressed to an imaginary instead of a real audience. 
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the three general divisions, the body, the mind, and the soul, 
Miss Harrison gives suggestions with regard to the training of 
the natural instincts of a child. Her book shows the double 
knowledge of the kindergarten method and of the child nature. 
No young mother charged with the education of little children 
could fail to find an immense deal of help in the reading of 
this volume. (The Chicago Kindergarten Training-School.) 


It would be easy to pick flaws in the accuracy of Max O’Rell’s 
frenchman im America. He asserts, for instance, that in all 
American hotels at the end of meals bowls of water are furnished 
the guests “to rinse the mouth with”! But it is hardly worth 
while, for M. Blouet’s temper and tone are good-natured enough, 
and his observations are generally fair when it is once under- 
stood that he does not pretend to go deeper into American life 
than those hotel, railroad, and street phases which so many for- 
eign writers have wasted their time on. The book is not always 
refined or delicate, but it is for the most part amusing, and is 
quite harmless. As a view of America when compared with 
Mr. Bryce’s work, it bears the ratio of a tin whistle to a full 
orchestra. (Cassell & Co., New York.) 


Thomas Love Peacock’s well-known sketch of Headlong 
Hall has been edited by Richard Garnett, and published on 
this side the ocean by Macmillan & Co. (New York) in a very 
attractive form. Peacock is well known to all lovers of 
Shelley, but he deserves to be known for his own sake. “ Head- 
long Hall” is a very clever piece of satire, keen without malice 
and sharp without bitterness. It is also an admirable piece of 
writing, and it is likely to remain a part of our literature for 
many years tocome. We know of no more attractive form in 
which It is accessible to the general reader than this volume, 
with its dainty printing, its taking title-page, and its etched 
frontispiece. ($1.) 


In Why I Am What I Am (J. S. Ogilvie, New York) 
fourteen representatives of different religious denominations 
give the reasons for their peculiar faith. The articles were first 
published in the “ Press” of New York City. The representa- 
tive men have been well chosen; and the denominations include 
the Roman Catholic at one extreme and the Jew at the other. 
We know of no volume which in so compact a form affords so 
good material for a study of denominational peculiarities, their 
nature and the reasons for them. 


Short Cuts and By-Paths is the title of a little volume of out- 
door essays by Mr. Horace Lunt. In his wanderings through 
woods and fields the author shows that his eye is observing, his 
sense of beauty clear and keen, and his appreciation of the rela- 
tions of nature to life always strong andsound. An imaginative 
touch here and there adds to the effectiveness of these pleasant 
talks. One of the best of them, “ Trees in Undress,” originally 
appeared in The Christian Union. (D. Lothrop Company, 


Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—The full report of the recent great International Congrega- 
tional Council in London is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
of this city. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold’s present lecturing tour in America will 
bring out several works by him and about him. His series of 
travel articles which have appeared in the London “ Telegraph” 
will make a book soon to be published under the title of “ Seas 
and Lands.” 

—Ruskin’s Poems, in two velumes, edited by Mr. W. G. Col- 
lingwood, are just issued, published by Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
of this city, under the new Copyright Law. The poems are a 
part of the Brantwood edition, authorized by Mr. Ruskin, for 
each of the other volumes of which Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton has written an introduction. 

—Mrs. Beecher is contributing to the ‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal ” a series of articles on her recollections of Mr. Beecher, 
under the title “ Mr. Beecher as I Knew Him.” The articles 
give an account of her earliest acquaintance with him, of their 
start in life, of his temper and habits, and of many other things 
characteristic of the man. 

—The animadversions of “ The Spectator” on the “ particu- 
larly uncouth and ungainly kind of English ” spoken by all of 
Miss Wilkins’s characters, provoke the “ Tribune” to “wonder 
why the English critics who so often object to the Yankee dia- 
lect in our fiction never have anything to say about the more 
than uncouth and barbarous Yorkshire and Lancashire dialects 
which make many of their native novels hideous to a lover of 
good English.” 

—The editor of “ The New English Dictionary ” makes an 
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interesting announcement in the Prefatory Note to the last Part 
published. It is to the effect that the great number of bogus or 
ghost words, originating in mistakes of many kinds and of many 
authors from the early days of English lexicography onwards, 
and uncritically copied from one compiler to another, has induced 
him and his coadjutors to prepare “A List of Spurious Words 
found in Dictionaries,” to be given at the end of the work, to 
which list such verda nihili are relegated from the text. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s private letters, says the 
“ Athenzeum,” indicate that he is somewhat weary of the South 
Seas. It is two years since he took up his abode in Samoa, 
“where he found life most pleasant and man most interesting.” 
He is now completely restored to health, but through many of 
his letters to friends can be traced the longing for England and 
the society of his intellectual fellows. He has. worked very 
hard over his “ Letters from the South Seas,” rewriting some of 
them as many as four times; but they have pleased neither 
himself nor hisadmirers. The study of the history and language 
of the islands, into which his enthusiasm plunged him, has not, 
the “Athenezum’s” critic thinks, had a happy effect on the 
“ Letters,” as it has robbed them of the vividness and spon- 
taneity of a traveler’s impressions. 
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Celtic Fairy Tales. Selected and Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
Wagner, Leopold. Names, and Their Meaning. §1.75. 
Conn, H. W. The Living World. $1.25. 

E. SCOTT, NEW YORK 
History of Calvary Baptist Church. 

_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Vincent, Marvin R.,D.D. Exegesis. An Address. 
Bourke, G. On the Border with Crook. $3.50. 
Froude, J. A. The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. $2.50. 

McCosh, James, D.D. The Tests of the Various Kinds of Truth. $1. 

Henry, Wm. Wirt. Patrick Henry. 

Bee __ ELLIOT STOCK, LONDON 

ou eo anaes The Pilgrim Fathers Neither Puritans nor Persecutors. A 
cture. 


$1.75. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
The Little Artist’s Drawing and Painting Book. 50 cts. 
Chocolate Nursery Rhymes. 50 cts. 
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Outlook in Education 


It is very apparent that there is to be a 
renewed discussion of what has been called 
the religious question in public education. 
The secularization of the French public 
schools has resulted ina great increase of 
the number of pupils enrolled in the 
parochial schools. The introduction of 
free elementary education in England was 
urged, and feared, because of its supposed 
effect upon the Church, or voluntary, 
schools. At many points in the United 
States, too, the problem is pressing for so- 
lution and continues to present itself under 
‘various phases. The elections in Wis- 
consin and Illinois last autumn are evi- 
dence that a large body of citizens propose 
to resist, even at the cost of educational 
efficiency, the extension of State supervis- 
ion to private and parochial schools. By 
the Census of 1890 nearly 750,000 chil- 
dren are shown to be enrolled in parochial 
schools alone. Of this number, 567,555 
are Catholic, 141,388 Lutheran, 15,218 
Evangelical, 6,964 Protestant Episcopal; 
while the remainder are divided among a 
half-dozen other communions. Almost 
750,000 more children are reported as un- 
der instruction in private schools other 
than parochial. Any action, therefore, 
that effects the status of. schools not al- 
ready under public control, is far-reaching, 
and of immediate interest to a consider- 
able portion of the country’s population. 


That this is true was proved in a strik- 
ing way by the interest aroused in all 
parts of the country by Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
recent account in The Christian Union of 
the surrender of a parochial school in 
Faribault, Minn., to the local Board of 
Education. Father Conry, the resident 
priest, is said to have acted in the matter 
with the sanction of Archbishop Ireland. 
It is reported that similar action has been, 
or is to be, taken at other places in the 
same diocese. The teachers in the Fari- 
bault school, it should be noted, are mem- 
bers of the Dominican Teaching Order, 
and continue to wear the uniform of that 
Order, while acting as teachers in the 
school, even though it is now controlled 
by the Board of Education. In New York 
State, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has decided that when Sisters of 
Charity, employed as public school teach- 
ers, wear their peculiar dress in the 
school-room, it constitutes a sectarian in- 
fluence and must be discontinued. Sooner 
or later a decision on the same point will 
be sought in Minnesota, and if the New 
York precedent is followed, some embar- 
rassment will ensue in those towns where 
the Catholic priests have followed Father 
Conry’s example. 


Another phase of the same question has 
presented itself in Texas. Some weeks 
since, the newspapers printed a dispatch 
from Austin, Texas, stating that the Board 
of Education there had granted certificates 
to twenty-one Sisters of Charity to teach 
in the free public schools of Texas, and add- 
ing that this step was a new one, taken in 
accordance with a ruling of the Attorney- 
General of the State. The dispatch proves 
to have been inaccurate; yet the basis for 
it Is interesting. 

It seems that the question arose, not at 
Austin, but at San Antonio, where several 
Sisters of Charity made formal application 
for certificates to teach in the public 
Schools. At once the San Antonio Liberal 
Association, through its president, pro- 
tested against the issuing of such certifi- 
cates. The protest was based on the 
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assertion that Sisters of Charity take vows 
which make them wholly subservient to 
their ecclesiastical superiors, and therefore 
it is impossible for them to be loyal to the 
spirit of the public schools, and individ- 
ually responsible to the educational 
authorities. The matter was carried to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and he, in turn, sought the advice of 
the law officer of the State. In a care- 
fully written opinion the Attorney-General 
replied that, “If the trustees of any of 
the public schools of this State see fit to 
employ a nun or a Sister of Charity to 
teacn in such school, and no religious 
teachings whatever are permitted during 
school hours or in the school building, or 
on the school premises either before or 
after school hours, I cannot see that the 
person so employed would be disqualified 
under the Constitution and laws of this 
State.” The certificates were accordingly 
issued, and the Sisters of Charity propose 
to use them to teach, not in San Antonio, 
but in western Texas, where there are 
many Catholic communities and many 
Catholic school trustees. 


No criticism of the Texas decision was 
to be expected from Catholic sources. 
On the other hand, representative Catho- 
lics have publicly criticised the action of 
Father Conry and Archbishop Ireland. 
One widely read journal has said editori- 
ally, referring to the language of Father 
Conry’s letter: “We respectfully sub- 
mit that this is an apparent surrender 
of the principle which the advocates 
of parochial schools have always con- 
tended for; viz., that the parochial 
schools are not only not inferior to the 
public schools in training good Ameri- 
can citizens, but that they were superior 
to them, for the very reason that their 
system of instruction, which made religion 
the basis of education, tended to make the 
people good, moral, law-abiding citizens, 
and that Catholics and Catholic teachers 
are not one whit behind their fellow-citi- 


zens in devotion to and advocacy of our 


free institutions. We cannot think Father 
Conry iftended to convey the opposite im- 
pression, but we respectfully submit that 
his language will give occasion to those 
who differ from him to make that inter- 
ence.” There seems little question that, 
taking into consideration the very specific 
and imperative decrees of the Council of 
Baltimore on the subject of education, this 
action of Father Conry’s emphasizes the 
importance of an authoritative decision on 
the crucial questions involved, by the 
highest authorities of the Catholic Church 
in this country. 

Meanwhile, however, it seems to have 
escaped notice that the Faribault case is 
neither novel nor unprecedented. A simi- 
lar arrangement was effected as long ago 
as 1873 between the Board of Education 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and the rector of 
St. Peter’s Catholic Church of that place. 
It did,and perhaps does, exist at Corning, 
Lima, and other places in central and 


western New York. The arrangement in 


question is known throughout the country 
as the “ Poughkeepsie plan,” although that 
designation is used by many who know 
little or nothing of the details of the 
Poughkeepsie arrangement. A recital of 
the main facts of the case will interest 
many readers of The Christian Union. 


In 1873 the pastor, trustees, and mem- 
bers of St. Peter’s Church, Poughkeepsie, 
presented a communication to the Board 
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of Education asking that body to provide 
for the instruction of the pupils hitherto 
enrolled in the schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of that church, stating at the time 
that it was proposed to discontinue the 
parochial schools at the close of the year, 
and, at the commencement of the following 
school year, to demand the admission of 
the parochial school children into the 
public schools. Coupled with this peti- 
tion and announcement was a proposition 
to permit the Board of Education to use 
the school buildings and furniture owned 
by St. Peter’s Church. After mature de- 
liberation the Board of Education decided 
to accept the use of the parochial schooh 
buildings and furniture, at a rental of one 
dollar per year, to keep the buildings in- 
sured and in good repair, and to conduct 
school exercises therein exactly as in the 
buildings owned by the city. At thattime 
the average attendance atthe public schools. 
was 1,671; at the two parochial schools 
it was 820. In short, the Board of Edu- 
cation was called upon to provide, almost 
immediately, for the accommodation and 
instruction of nearly fifty per cent. more 
children than were then under its care, or 
to accept the proffer of the authorities of 
St. Peter’s Church. The Board chose 
the latter alternative, and the result was 
the inauguration of the “ Poughkeepsie 
plan.” 

The arrangement made in 1873 is still in 
force. Thetwo parochial school buildings 
are now known as public schools Nos. I! 
and 12. The Board of Education has no 
control of the buildings after school hours. 
The teachers employed in both schools are 
Catholics, although there is no stipulation 
in the formal agreement that the teachers. 
shall be of that faith. A certain number 
of these teachers are Sisters of Charity, 
and while teaching they wear the peculiar 
dress of tneir order, in spite of the decis- 
ion already noted that such practice con- 
stitutes a sectarian influence. The two 
schools are situated in the heart of a dense 
Catholic population, and the number of 
Protestant children attending them is very 
small indeed. A considerable number of 
Catholic children find it more convenient 
to attend other public schools than the two 
in question. Schools Nos. 11 and 12 had 
on their rolls in 1889-90, 631 pupils. The 
total enrollment of all the public schools 
of Poughkeepsie in that year was 3,004. 
While no religious exercises are permitted 
during school hours, it is important to 
note that, in schools 11 and 12, the hali- 
hour immediately preceding the afternoon 
session is regularly devoted to religious 
exercises and sectarian teaching. TLhis 
makes it impracticable for pupils desiring 
such religious instruction to attend any 
other school. In fact, as late as 1850, a 
minority of a committee of the Board of 
Education officially announced that * not- 
withstanding the terms and conditions of the 
agreement upon which these schools were 
accepted in 1873, their denominational 
character has not essentially changed. ’ 


One other little-known fact in the history 
of the “ Poughkeepsie plan ” is the attempt 
to extend it that was made in 1880. In 
that year the pastors of St. Mary’sand St. 
Michael’s churches applied to have their 
parochial schools treated as those of St. 
Peter’s parish had been in 1873. After 
careful inquiry the Board o1 Education de- 
clined the proposal, asserting their ability 
to make provision in the existing schools 
for the pupils of the two parochial schools, 
if called upon to do so. 
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[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he 


tions: 
ist. The fullname and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
tdentification. 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
only on one side o pa 
The questioner must a stamp, but he 
or = must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
ame her he shall relly through the paper or through the 


mith The questioner must be patient,and give Uncle 
time to get the desired information if he does not 
Possess tt himself. In it will take from 
three to four weeks to make ana 
obody must expect Unc to be omniscient.) 
621. In this section of New England there are 
those who maintain that the age of a horse can be 
ascertained by suspending a gold ring by one of the 
horse’s tail-hairs above a tumbler half filled with 
water. The hair is wound around the finger, and 
‘the ring held still overthe center of the water-space. 
After a time the ring will vibrate, and will touch 
the glass as many times as the horse has years. The 
story is told of a man who has tried it with a hun- 
dred horses without a single failure. Another story 
is told of an expert in this method of ascertaining 
ages, to whom a hair from an unknown horse was 
given. He was nonplused after several trials at 
his failure to obtain any vibrations ; when his mind 
was relieved upon learning that the hair was from a 
colt of lessthan a year. Two horses whose ages are 
known only conjecturally have been tried upon this 
farm, with results that coincide with their supposed 
ages. The trial in these cases was made bya person 
skeptically inclined. Does Uncle Peter know whether 
‘this superstition (if it bea superstition) is widespread, 
andcan he supply any scientitic grounds for the 
phenomena, or report any similar cases for compari- 
son? 
I should certainly say that the belief in 
the gold ring method of telling a horse’s 
age is a superstition, and I cannot find for 
it any scientific basis whatever. I have 
heard of the phenomenon—if it can be 
dignified by that name—before, but I have 
never seen any explanation of it, and hardly 
think one can be given. Read in this 
connection Mr. John” Fiske’s * Myths and 
Myth-Makers.” 


634. The Christian Union of August 29 said that 
‘General Burgoyne was defeated at Bennington; but 
according to Coffin’s * Boys of ’76,” page 180, it says 
that General Burgoyne was not at the battle of 


Bennington. Which is right? W. 
Both are right. General Burgoyne was 
defeated at Bennington, though not 


present himself, as a detachment of his 
army under the command of Colonel 
Baum was repulsed there by the colonists. 


635. Where can I get a copy of Horace Greeley’s 
Hints Towards Reforms SUBSCRIBER. 


The publishers of the New York “ Trib- 
une” write to me saying that this pam- 
phlet is out of print, but that possibly a 
copy can be procured of Messrs. Leggat 
Brothers, booksellers, Chambers Street, 
New York, who for a number of years 
have been collecting the works of Horace 
Greeley. 


688. DEAR UNCLE PETER: I sent you the other 
day a copy of the catalogue of the Michigan Mining 
School, situated at Houghton. This I was induced 
to do by reading question No. 599 in your last issue, 
and your answer toit. I notethat the inquirer wishes 
to know the names of the best mining schools * any- 
where in the United States.” Now, in your answer 
you have named four such schools, all practically in 
the same place, considering the size of the country. 
This is quite natural, whether you relied upon your 
own information or not, for, out of the fifteen 
or more mining schools inthe country, the four you 
have named have been long and well known, more 
especially in the East. It is just possible, however, 
that your inquirer does not live in the East, and may 
like to know that the West is not behind the East in 
this respect. That our school is not better known 
in the East is dueto the fact that it is one of the 
youngest mining schools in the country. Neverthe- 
less last year we had more students than any other 
mining school in the United States, and this year we 
shall have many more still. The strong feature of 
this school is that it is situated in the midst of the 
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great copper mines of Lake Superior and close to the 
great iron mines. The school has the opportunity, 
freely and generously offered by the mines, of study- 
ing and making use of scores of millions of dollars 
invested in mining property, machinery, etc. (Iam 
a little mixed here. I mean they make use of the 
machinery, and not of the dollars.) Their knowl- 
edge of mines is gained at first hand. This is an 
advantage possessed by none of the schools you have 
mentioned. The only reason why such schools are 
not usually placed in mining districts is the difficulty 
of supporting them in places far from the centers of 
education. In our case the State does the support- 
ing. Tuitionis free. 

We have graduated more students than almost any 
other mining school in the country during the first 
few years of their existence, and this, too, in spite of 
the fact that there has been so great a demand for 
their services that most students drop out to accept 
lucrative positions before graduating. H. B. P. 


My answer to No. 599 also brought me 
a catalogue of the Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Terre Haute, Ind., which I am 
told is an excellent school. 


710. In The Christian Union for ‘September 19 
some one asks (question 572 2) who were the exiles 
referred to in Goethe’s *‘ Hermann and Dorothea” 
and what was the cause of their exile. You reply 
that they were Brandenburgers driven out by Fred- 
erick of Prussia. In chapter iii., Book IX., of Car- 
lyle’s ** Frederick'the Great,’’ your questioner will find 
an admirable account of them—slightly differing 
from your own. They were Salzburgers, not Bran- 
denburgers—Protestants living in the remote moun- 
tains of the Austrian Tyrol. The Catholic arch- 
bishop, ‘‘sovereign prince, so styled,” smelling out 
their heresy, forced them to emigrate, after a severe 
and cruel inquisition. They were received in 1732 
by the King, father of the Great Frederick, and 
were treated to a royal welcome by the entire Prus- 
sian nation. Seventeen thousand were settled in 
Prussia. ‘ Frederick Wilhelm would gladly have 
taken the who/e, but George II. took a certain num- 
ber and settled them at Ebenezer, Georgia, where 
General Oglethrope was busy founding a colony.” 
Says Carlyle: ** The great Goethe had heard, when 
still very little, much talk among the elders about 
this Salzburg Pilgrimage and how strange a thing 
it was. In middle life he threw it into Hexameters.”’ 
You will pardon my correction of such a venerable 
and learned man as Uncle Peter, but I think, if 
your questioner loves ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea,” 
and Kaulbach’s beautiful picture of their meeting, 
he will be glad to read Carlyle’s chapter on “ The 
Salzburgers.”’ E. M. McG. 


Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on’ any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receivea reply either through the 
columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as prompily as practicable. ] 


A Sunday-school teacher of a class of young women 
that can no longer be interested in the ordinary 
class-work would like some suggestions about the 
study of ecclesiastical history. Would likethe names 
of some books on the subject, especially an outline 
book that would not be too costly for limited purses. 

Li. 

Perhaps the limited purse may be a diffi- 
culty. The Rev. A. C. Jennings’s “ Manual 
of Church History ” is good and cheap (2 
vols., 75 cents each),but, as an outline, is nec- 
essarily meager, and requires supplement- 
ing by a larger work—like Schaff’s—in 
the teacher’s hands, together with Farrar’s 
“Lives of the Fathers.” The price of 
these two would be not far from §$1o. 
Perhaps another and interesting course 
for your class would be in taking up such 
a book as Dr. Dods’s * Introduction to 
the New Testament ” (75 cents). 


1. Whyis John called St. John the Divine at the 
beginning of the Revelation? 2. Please explain the 
difference between soul and spirit in 1 Thess. v., 23. 
3. What causes apples to fall to the ground more 
when it rains than when pleasant? also, why do 
they fall more in the night than in the daytime? 


1. “* Divine” here means ¢heologian. 


2. In the threefold nature of man as 
* body, soul, and spirit,” sow/ refers to 
the elements of life which belong to man 
in common with the brute creatures, sfzrz¢ 
to that which is specially human, capable 
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of apprehending God. 3. We pass this 
question on to more knowing readers. 


Is there any authority in Scripture for an answer 
to our prayer for temporal blessings? Or ought we 
to pray for such blessings, though we do say ** Thy 
will be done?”? Do you understand the phrasein our 
Lord’s prayer, “‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
to apply to temporal affairs ? 

“Good things” (Matt. vii, 11) would 
seem to include temporal good as well as 
spiritual. So the Lord’s Prayer would 
naturally lead us to think, for we can 
hardly suppose that daily bread does not 
include bodily necessities as well as those 
of the soul. 


Can you suggest the names of some desirable books 
which will help a student of hymnology to pursue 
his study? I have Duffield’s ‘‘ Latin and English | 
Hymns” and Hatfield’s ‘“* Poets of the Church,” and 
would like others, particularly relating to the hymn- 
writers of the present day. HYMNOLOGY. 


The titles of some of the best recent 
works are these: “Anglican Hymnology,”’ * 
by the Rev. J. King; ‘Singers and Songs | 
of the Church,” by the Rev. J. Miller; 
“ Hymns and Hymn-writers” * (lectures), 
by the Rev. J. E. Prescott; “ Hymns of 
the Latin Church,”* by D. T. Morgan; 
“ Lyra Sacra Americana,” by C. D. Cleve- 
land; “ Dictionary of Hymnology”* by 
the Rev. J. Julian (recently in press). 


* Denotes published in England. 


In your issue of October 3 you remark that “* Ortho- 
dox” “tis an objectionable provincialism,” which is 
possibly the case; but what term can one use to de- 
fine that body? Neither “* Trinitarian” nor ** Congre- 
gational’ is sufficiently distinctive. I think your 
correspondent “ J. C. J.,’’ who desires to learn some- 
thing ‘‘from the various Christian Churches,” will 
find ‘*‘ A Study of the Sects” of value and interest. 
This little work contains authoritative statements, 
historical, doctrinal, and statistical, respecting each 
of the principal religious sects. It is published by 
the Boston Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; compiler, the Rev. W. H. 
Lyon. 

The “body” above referred to is the 
Congregational Churches. It was settled 
at the Boston Council, in 1865, that ‘« Con- 
gregational ” is their sufficiently distinctive. 
term. The fact that other bodies have 
the Congregational polity does not make 
the term less distinctive than the fact that 
there are many nations in America makes 
the term “ American” less distinctive for a 
citizen of ourcountry. As to “ orthodox,” 
we heard the Rev. Dr. Blagden, of Boston, 
who was orthodox enough himself, object 
to it as a term to be discouraged. 


Is there any book published, containing the words 
of Christ in the Aamaic language, the language he is 
said to have spoken ? 


There is none. 


In conformity with an offer in this col- 
umn a year ago, several hundred copies of 
“ The Evolution of Revelation ” have been 
given away. The supply is exhausted, so 
that we cannot gratify any more appli- 
cants. 


If “G.,” who offered in our issue of 
September 12 to send old magazines 
where they would be read, has any left, 
L. W. Angus, Lewis, Kansas, would be _ 
to receive some. 


In The Christian Union of October 3 “ T. M. G.” 
asks “‘if it is a fact that there is an old cemetery in 
Boston where a certain portion was allotted to un- 
baptized infants?’ Ina“ Historical Sketch of Old 
Copp’s Hill and its Burial Ground” it is said: 
‘“The next prominent object is a large tomb once 
used for the reception of the bodies of infants.” 
And the last time I visited Copp’s Hill Burying 
Ground I was told by the guide that this tomb was 
formerly kept for wdafptized infants. This seems 
the only explanation of the fact that some infants 
were buried apart from the rest of their ey " 

A. T. R. 
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That Faribault School 


THE GROUNDS OF THE OPPOSITION 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


There is no fairness in concealment. 
Concerning the transfer of the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools to the Public 
School Boards of Faribault and Stillwater 
there ought to be the most thorough and 
widest knowledge. As far as the news of 
the so-called transfer has gone, so far 
ought to go the news of the exact status 
of the affair. It is of this I wish to write 
in the present article. 

But before attempting to tell just how 
the matter at present stands, I would call 
attention to the precise attitude of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy toward our 
public school system, as gifted and author- 
itative members of that hierarchy have 
themselves declared. A few quotations 
from a Roman Catholic publication en- 
titled the “ Judges of the Faith ” will be 
sufficient. That there may be no question 
as to the trustworthiness of these quota- 
tions I quote the commendatory letter of 
Cardinal Gibbons to the author of the 
book, the Rev. T. J. Jenkins: 


Rev. Dear Sir: 

Although your valuable pamphlet on education has 
come to hand while I am engaged inthe Annual 
Clerical Retreat, I cannot delay to thank you, and to 
offer you my congratulations on the manner you 
have handled this vital question. Your numerous 
quotations are very valuable, and they render your 
brochure an excellent repertory for those who wish 
to supply themselves with ready materials for treat- 
ing the subject of Christian education. Praying 
God to reward you, I remain yours faithfully, 

JAMEs GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

And this commendation of Cardinal 
Gibbons is supplemented by two pages of 
similar commendations from various high 
officials of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Now for a few quotations from members 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy con- 
cerning their attitude toward our public 
schools, as they themselves are quoted in 
this Roman Catholic book. Pope Pius 
IX.: “The exclusive control of public 
schools, in which the youth of any Chris- 
tian State are educated, may and must 
not appertain to the civil power; nor be- 
long to it to such degree that no other au- 
thority whatsoever shall be recognized as 
having any right to interfere in the disci- 
pline of the schools, the arrangement of 
the studies, the conferring of degrees, and 
the choice or approbation of the teachers.” 
Again: “But if this detestable system of 
education, so far removed from Catholic 
faith and ecclesiastical authority,” etc. 

The late Archbishop Purcell: “The 
Catholic school is the nursery of the Cath- 
olic congregation. The one should stand 
under the protecting shadow of the other. 
This duty they do not discharge who send 
not the children under their care to a 
Catholic school, when in their power. We 
see not how they, who willfully and delib- 
erately neglect their duty, can worthily 
approach, or be conscientiously admitted 
to, the Sacraments.” Bishop Chatard, of 
Indiana: “ The atmosphere of the public 
schools is not one congenial to the Catho- 
lic faith. To put your children in these 
public schools is to expose them to very 
great danger, and this cannot be secured 
without very grave and weighty reasons. 
_ Were you, without such reasons, to send 
your children to these schools, you would 
Sin grievously against charity to your 
children, and therefore would not be ina 
condition to receive the Sacraments, and 
your confessor could not absolve you.” 
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The late Archbishop Perché, of New 
Orleans: “ Our public school system, as 
organized in this State, is emphatically a 
social plague.” The Bishop of Peoria, 


-IlL.: “ These ignorant masses, who, in the 


common schools, have been through the 
fourth reader, know nothing, not even 
their own ignorance.” Bishop McQuaid, 
of Rochester, N. Y.: “ The Bishop who 
fails to teach and enforce with pastoral 
zeal and vigilance the Church’s law of 
Catholic schools for Catholic children, 
sins; the pastor of a flock who neg- 
lects—being able—to provide such a school 
for the young ones, the weak and helpless, 
the greatly exposed, sins; the members of 
a parish who refuse to co-operate accord- 
ing to their means in the establishment 
of a Catholic school for their children, 
sin.” 

The above quotations from members of 


the Roman Catholic hierarchy, in a book 


published and indorsed by high Roman 
Catholic authority, show plainly enough, 
it seems to me, the real attitude and ani- 
mus of that hierarchy toward our public 
schools. 

When, therefore, the members of that 
hierarchy thus avow themselves, and when 
their unrelaxing grip upon the Roman 
Catholic body is remembered, when such 
reputed transfer as that of the parochial 
schools at Faribault and Stillwater is an- 
nounced, a thoughtful and free and patri- 
otic citizen cannot help asking, Is such 
transfer thorough and honest and without 
reservation? Does the transfer actually 
mean that those schools are to come under 
the broad, free, unsectarian teaching of 


our American public school system, which 


sort of teaching is the only sort allowed 
by the organic law? 

Well, how does the case stand at pres- 
ent as to these transferred schools ? 

First. Nuns, an ecclesiastical body 
pledged to the sectarian teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church, were the teach- 
ers in these schools before the transfer, 
and are still the teachers in them after it. 

Second. These nuns wore their distinct- 
ive, ecclesiastical, sectarian dress in these 


schools before the transfer, and as steadily 


and constantly wear the same dress in 
these schools after it. 

Third. While the special Roman Catho- 
lic sectarian emblems have been removed 
from the walls of the school at Faribault, 
the picture of the Pope, the head of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, remains in 
prominent place in the gaze of all, in the 
school at Faribault. 

Fourth. In Stillwater the special sec- 
tarian Roman Catholic emblems remain 
upon the school walls. 

Fifth. In Stillwater the buildings of 
the parochial school have not been made 
over to the public school board, but have 
been simply rented by them,and part of this 
so-called made-over parochial school in 
Stillwater holds its sessions in a Roman 
Catholic convent hard by. 

Now, if all this—picture of Pope, and 
Roman Catholic emblems, and nuns in 
particular ecclesiastical garb, and a depart- 
ment of one of the so-called transferred 
schools carried on in a Roman Catholic 
convent—does not imply and mean sec- 
tarian teaching, and of the most telling 
and steady sort, it would be difficult to 
find anywhere sectarian teaching. Too 
much are the so-called transferred paro- 
chial schools simply Roman Catholic an- 
nexes of the public schools. 

To be sure, there ought to be no objec- 
tion to the employment of Roman Catholic 
nuns in public schools, Arovided they are 
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teachers qualified, and provided that dur- 
ing the hours in which they teach in public 
schools they will lay aside their distinctive 
and sectarian garb, which garb is the 
strongest sort of visual sectarian teaching. 
But until they do that, and until all dis- 
tinctively Roman Catholic pictures and 
emblems are removed from our public 
schools, there ought to be the sternest 
objection. 3 


il. 


OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


The Hon. D. L. Kiehle, Minnesota’s. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction,. 
has visited the Faribault Catholic-public 
school about which so much has been 
said and written of late, and has issued 
an official communication approving the 
action of the Board of Education. He 
also lays down general rules, based on 
law, for the guidance of other school 
boards under similar circumstances. In 
the introduction he quotes the clause of 
the State Constitution prohibiting the use 
of public money for the support of schools 
in which distinctively sectarian doctrines 
are taught. He then interprets the law in 
the following language: 


THE VIEW 


A board of education may not lawfully bind 
themselves to require or apply any religious test in 
the selection of teachers ; neither may they distribute 
or classify pupils in departments, grades, or classes, 
according to their religious faith. To do so could. 
have no other explanation than the purpose to propa- 
gate the tenets of a distinctive Christian sect. And 
what may not be done directly may not be done by 
indirection; that 1s, the board may not occupy the 
apartments of a parochial school and have control 
of it with an implied or unexpressed understanding. 
that the teachers shall be selected from those of a 
particular religious body, or that the children of a 
particular sect shall be sent there. Such an under- 
standing must be regarded as sacredly binding by all 
honorable persons, and in the eye of the law, and 
its enforcement at the bar of public sentiment would 
be condemned as a violation of the law, and would 
therefore work a forfeiture of all rights to any share 
in the public funds. The board of education must 
be absolutely free in the exercise of its authority for 
the organization and conduct of a good public 
school; and if the results are not satisfactory, the 
board must not be able to say that they were limited 
by implied conditions which the public understood 
and approved. 

Beyond limitations and duties determined by 
statute, there are many other questions which must be 
determined by the judgment of the board consistently 
with the purposes for which the school is maintained. 
Some of these have religious elements and others. 
have not. For example: 

1. The Bible is a religious book, and as such it 
has no place in the public schools to promulgate 
religious doctrines; but, having merit of great his- 
torical, moral, and literary value, it may be used for 
these qualities. If, however, to any class of persons. 
this is obnoxious, the board should require the dis- 
continuance of its use. 

2. Sisters of Charity are religious persons, and as 
such have no place in the public school to propagate 
religious doctrine; but if they be women of education 
and teaching ability, it lies wholly within the 
authority of the board of education to employ them 
to do the legitimate work of the school. If, however, 
to any class of patrons their presence is obnoxious or 
unacceptable by reason of the significance of their 
religious garb, the board must either retire them or 
require them to wear the usual garb of teachers. 
in the school-room. 

3. The same principle requires that in case the 
color, or nationality, or personal peculiarities of a 
teacher, otherwise well qualified, make him so unac- 
ceptable to patrons as to interfere with the pur- 
poses of the school, his employment must be discon- 
tinued. 

4. While public funds and public property may 
not be used to propagate religious doctrine, the in- 
terest which the State has in all voluntary organiza- 
tion of a benevolent and philanthropic nature has 
always disposed it to allow such bodies any use of its. 
buildings that would in no wise interfere with their 
public use. In country districts it has been custom- 


ary from time immemorial to allow the use of school- 
houses for religious worship and Sabbath-schools as. 
well as other meetings. This practice is one of ex- 
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pediency and propriety, to be decided by the judg- 
ment of the board. 

In view of the public importance of the action at 
Faribault, I have visited the schools there, and, by 
the courtesy of the Board of Education and the city 
Superintendent, have become acquainted with the 
plan and purpose of the Board in accepting the 
pupils of the parochial schools under their super- 
vision. I feel warranted in expressing to the public 
my entire confidence that the Board have acted in- 
telligently and in no way to compromise their au- 
thority as public officers; that they have used their 
independent and best judgment in the choice of 
teachers, in grading and promoting pupils, and that 
they are determined to give the children in these 

grades advantages equal to others of the city. 

This experiment, for such it is, is being conducted 
in such a spirit of consideration that if, at the end of 
the year, the Catholics conclude to reassume the edu- 
cation of their own children it will be done without 
disturbing the friendly relations of mutual respect 
that now prevail. 

It would appear from this that any 
agreement to retain certain teachers under 
certain conditions is considered unlawful. 
Such an agreement certainly would not 
leave the Board “absolutely free in the 
exercise of its authority.” Under this 
ruling, the Board must not make any 
promises of any kind; but it might of its 
own accord grant a variety of favors, in- 
cluding even the use of the buildings for 
religious instruction after school hours. 

We comment on the present aspect of 
the case in our editorial columns. 


Correspondence 


The Famine in Russia 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In several provinces of Russia there 
has been a complete failure of this year’s 
crops. Many previous harvests had been 
miserably inadequate, and now “ the fam- 
ine is grievous in the land.”’ 

I recently visited a number of the dis- 
tressed districts, and can testify from per- 
sonal observation to the serious character 
of the calamity that has befallen the Rus- 
sian people. No words could exaggerate 
the sufferings of the peasantry, and there 
is the most urgent need for immediate re- 
lief. 

The Russian Government, Church, and 
people are acting with promptitude and 
energy in this emergency, and, to my own 
knowledge, are carrying their generosity, 
in many instances, to the point of extreme 
self-denial. All that is possible is being 
and will continue to be done by them to 
mitigate the prevalent distress. 

The English and American residents 
within the Empire are uniting with the Rus- 
sians in the work of relief, and, knowing as 
I do from letters that I have received that 
many in England and America would be 
glad to join us in giving practical proof of 
sympathy with the sufferers if they knew 
how contributions could reach them, I 
beg you to be good enough to allow me to 
State that I have opened a “ Relief Fund,” 
and subscriptions can be sent to me at the 
British and American Church, 16 New 
Isaac Street, St. Petersburg. All sums re- 
ceived by me will be immediately ac- 
knowledged and forwarded to relief com- 
mittees in the distressed provinces, by 
whom they will be expended on behalf of 
those who have no bread. 

Not only will such an expression of 
sympathy relieve in some degree the suf- 
ferings of those who are “like to die of 
hunger in the place where they are;”’ it 
will also appropriately acknowledge the 
large hospitality and unfailing friend- 
ship of the Russian Government and 
people to the English and American 
residents in Russia, and help to bring these 
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three great nations into still fuller sym- 
pathy and more cordial good will. 
I am, etc., ALEX. FRANCIS. 
P. S.—Any contributors who find any 


difficulty in remitting moneys direct to St. 


Petersburg may send their contributions 
to Messrs. W. Ropes & Co., 74 Wall 
Street, New York. by whom they will be 
acknowledged and forwarded to me. 


British and American Church, } 
St. Petersburg, October 21, 1891. 


Young Women’s Christiah 


Association 
From our own Correspondent 

The recent conference of the Interna- 
tional Women’s Christian Associations at 
(Chicago was one of the most important 
ever held. The reports from the many 
associations from one side of the country 
to the other were full of interest. Some 
of them told of the first efforts of a new 
association struggling to get a foothold in 
a community never before reached, and 
some of the crowning work after twenty- 
five years of growth. Some told of new 
branches of work for women, the hin- 
drances in the way, or the encouragements 
at every step; while others hinted at pos- 
sibilities of broader and more practical 
work than any yet attained. The air was 
full of hopefulness, and every delegate 
could but be braced and uplifted by it. 

The records of the boarding-houses and 
restaurants were full of interest, each city 
showing some special side peculiar to it- 
self. The work of the Travelers’ Aid, in 
meeting and caring for young girls on 
their first entrance into cities; that of the 
employment bureaus in finding work for 
them; of the classes formed to aid the 
inefficient and the ignorant; of the enter- 
tainments to bring cheer to the lonely; 
the Bible classes to encourage individual 
study of the Bible and develop a desire to 
know and accept its teaching—these and 
many other lines of work all showed one 
important fact, that it is the personal ele- 
ment in every case that has insured suc- 
cess. 

The coming together of nearly one 
hundred women from nearly all the States 
as well as from Canada to talk over in an 
informal way the work so dear to all, 
could not fail to be interesting to each 
one. The utmost harmony prevailed ; not 
a jar or friction hindered for a moment 
the progress of the business of the hour. 
But, interesting as was all the usual routine 
of friendly intercourse and comparison of 
work, the most important result was the 
forming of an organization which should 
centralize and unify the work. Hereto- 
fore the conference has dissolved after its 
stated biennial meeting, leaving only a 
president and a committee of arrange- 
ments to prepare for the next meeting. 
Each delegate returned to her association 
filled with enthusiasm and_ increased 
zeal for her own work. Inestimable good 
has been done in this way, but there has 
been a growing desire for a more perma- 
nent body of authorized workers who 
could hold together in a more active in- 
tercourse the associations already exist- 
ing, and, more than all, should be able to 
plant new ones in neighborhoods greatly 
needing them. This has been done before 
by the older societies, but it could only be 
spasmodic and without system. The great 
desire is todo a much larger work and 
to doit more effectively. Tothis end a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted, 
officers elected, and the beginnings of the 
work planned. 
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The officers elected were: 

President, Mrs. C. R. Springer, of St. 
Louis; Vice-President, Mrs. Charles N. 
Jackson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secretary, 
Mrs. John Duncan, Louisville, Ky. ; Ass’t 
Secretary, Mrs. William Simpkin, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Treasurer, Mrs. I. L. Under- 
wood, Lincoln Neb.; also one Vice-Presi- 
dent from each State, who are each to be 
chairman of a committee composed of 
representatives from associations in the 
State. 

The name is to be the International 
Board of Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

The officers are to form an executive 
committee, which shall have power to act. 

It is not intended that the executive 
committee shall have control of the- 
associations. All will be as independent 
as formerly, but it will secure greater unity 
of action and strength. So soon as the 
Vice Presidents have accepted—for many 
are yet to be heard from—their names will 
be made public, and each State may then 
know where to turn for assistance. 

Begun, as this new departure has been, 
with such unanimity of feeling, it cannot 
fail to bring about great results in extend- 
ing, broadening, and deepening the beauti- 
ful work now done by the Women’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations all 
over the country. X. 


Two Men 
Two men toiled side by side from sun to 
sun, 
And both were poor ; 
Both sat with children, when the day was 


done, 
About their door. 


One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and sing- 
ing bird 
On mount or plain; 
No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. : 


One saw the good in every fellow-man, 
And hoped the best; 

The other marveled at his Master's plan, 
And doubt confessed. 


One, having heaven above and heaven 
below, 
Was satisfied ; 
The other, discontented, lived in woe, 
And hopeless died. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


It is an ancient custom of our Hebrew 
friends, when they dedicate a new roll for 
the sanctuary, to leave the first and last 
lines to be added after the ceremony, and 
the privilege of choosing an initial is put 
up at auction, the successful bidder being 
allowed to touch a pen to the sacred letter. 
In a late occasion of this kind, the letter 
“_M’” was victorious, the sum of five 
dollars being paid for the choice. The 
officials were somewhat surprised, knowing 
that the worthy purchaser enjoyed the 
good old Scriptural name of Rachel, and 
inquired why she wanted “M.” The 
purchaser calmly replied, “* Why, my name 
is Mrs. Levi.”—The Guidon. 
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MACMILLAN & CO,S 


NEW BOOKS 


Just Ready 


Natural Theology 


The Gifford Lectures, 1891. By Prof. Sir G. 
G. STOKES, Bart., M.P. 12mo. 


Pictorial Astronomy 


By G. F. CHAMBERS. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


**Mr. Chambers’ well-known ‘ Handbook’ has made 
his name familiar to astronomical readers, who will ap- 

reciate the value of asmaller and more gay oy! treatise 

y the same author, on the subject. . elegantly 
printed and profusely illustrated work which is 5 wane ot 
the author’s reputation.”’—A theneum. 


New Novels 


Now Ready. Uniformly bound, cloth extra, 
each $1.00. 


Blanche, Lady Falaise 


By J. H. SHoRTHOUSE, author of “ John Ingle- 
sant,” etc. I2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Cecilia De Noel 


By LANOE FALCONER, author of “ Mademoi- 
selle Ixe.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“An in real life, with characters who complete 
the circle o religious belief and unbelief. Truly, it is a 
* study ’ of penetration, excelling i in design, comp eteness, 
and treatment. It is unique.’ —Boston 7mes. 


Tim 


A Story of School Life. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 


** The author has a rare wptectnndinn of the finer senti- 
ments, is endowed with profound eine athy a the Regular 
trials that inevitably fall to the lot of those whoare ‘ differ- 

_ent from other people.’ The book will undoubtedly touch 
many hearts and perhaps will lead to.a better comprehen- 
—_ of what true friendship really means.’’—Soston 

eacon. 


*,* Macmillan & Co.’s new illustrated Holiday Cata- 
logue w will be sent free by mail to any address on applica- 


“MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 4th Avenue, - - - - New York 


How to Become a Christian 


Rev. LYMAN D.D. 
'—Evangelist. 


POPULAR VELLUM SERIES 


** It is admirably practical.’ 


This fe ar series of booklets, o 
which Dr. A to Become a C. hv istian” 

ts the zs issued in chaste covers, romo, 
i ee es, each 20¢. May also be had with very choice 
-painted floral designs on covers, each 50c. , 


12. Temptation. A Talk to Young Men. gy mtr 
betore the students ot Yale University. By ames 
alker, 
11. The Dew of Th 
deavorers. 
Men 


Youth. A Message to “‘ En- 
D. 


Cu 7. Ho er, D 
ope: i Thing in the World. By Rev. 
ie 
6.’ The First Thing the or, The Pri- 
macy of Faith. By Rev. A. J. Gord 
- The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth. 
"A Tract for the Times. y Rev. George D. Herron. 
Introduction by Rev. Strong. 
ower from on ig : Do You Need It, What 
Ig It, Can You Get It? By Rev. B. Fay Mills. 
ow to Learn How. By Professor 
enry Drummond. _ 1. Dealing with Doubt. 2. Prep- 
for Learn 
Perfect Life: Lad Goantest Need of the 
1. Love, the Supreme Gift: The an Thing in 
the World. By Professor Henry Drummond. 


ANTIQUE BOOKLET SERIES 


td booklets, tssued at 25c. each, are A the 

Rr. orm t none too attractive for the striking 

character of the contents of each little work 

The Startled Sewing goctety, A. A dream that was 
more ee adream. By M 

The Last Pages of "an Officer's ‘Dia Ave 
rome though most — record of the ast mont 
in the life of an army o 

Wan nted— Antiseptic Christians. A plea for purity 
of life and walk y Maud Ballington Booth 


ce ipt A th by sent, postpaid, on re- 


SEND 10c. IN STAMPS FOR THREE WEEKS’ TRIAL 


A Family Paper 
is an attractive weekly publication of 36 pages, and the only one 


in America giving a broad, well classified, and perfectly unbiased 


DIGEST OF THE CURRENT THOUGHT OF THE WORLD 


As expressed by the Leading Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers. 


The Only It keeps 
Journal the 
in the 
United States (Paces Reader 
of the Thought 
Opinions of the 
L dis 
Prominent of 
Current Interest 
Topics 


Its corps of editors and translators read carefully all the principal daily papers of the Nation, 
and the magazines, reviews, and prominent weeklies of this country and Europe. From this great 
mass of contemporaneous matter the most noteworthy articles and opinions upon topics chiefly 
occupying the public attention in the fields of 


Politics, Sociology, Science, Finance, Religion, 
Literature, and Art 


are gathered into PUBLIC OPINION, and so arranged that the reader may catch the trend of public 
thought with but a slight expenditure of time, and at a cost of a fraction over 5 CENTS A WEEK. 


Hon. ERASTUS WIMAN says: “I spend an evening every week over the paper with a 
profit which I get nowhere else. I gladly give this testimony to the excellence, 
sagacity, and good taste which are shown forth on every page of PUBLIC OPINION.” 

Rev. JAS. McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., says: ; HARPER’S WEEKLY: “ Whoever wishes 
‘*The best journal existing for those to know the movement of public opin- 
who have not money to buy or time to ion will find it happily summarized in 
read a great number of newspapers.”’ this publication.” 

Rev. CHAS. F. DEEMS, D.D., says: “If I | BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: “The large 
could take but one paper, it would be circulation of PUBLIC OPINION is 
PUBLIC OPINION. If I took a hun- one of the surest signs of a high civili- 
dred, I should still need it.’’ zation in the United States.”’ 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says: ‘‘ The best literary investment I know of.’’ 


To bea Reader of PUBLIC OPINION is to be well informed 
| SEND xoc. FOR 3 WEEKS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION | 


it you are not already a subscriber to PUBLIC OPINION, send 10 cents in stamps for three weeks’ 
tri Yearly yp nat $3 per year. Subscription to January I,’92, Sree to those who subscribe before 


that time for one year 
MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION. THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., Washington, D. C. 


want a monthly publication containing the cream of light liter- 
ature, short stories and novelets, historical and biographical narra- 
tives, with profuse illustratiozs, by some of the best writers of the day: 
desire to keep posted on the constant changes in the fashions, by 
getting the powens and most complete infor ation thereon, with 
full illustrations: 
desire to obtain numerous novel and beautiful designs in fancy 
anc aeedle work, and hints on economical home decoration an 
furnishing: 

’ desire full information on the hundreds of topics that are of 
interest and value in every household, tending to the advancement 
of home comfort and good health, THEN SUBSCRIBE for—— 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 18932 


The best of all ladies’ publications. It is only $2.00 per year, and much less when pan 
in clubs. Send for a sample copy, with full club-terms and elegant premium-offers to 


those who get up clubs access PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
Mention this paper. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


5 ORK CHICAGO 
30 East 148-150 Madison Street 
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For Singing Schools 
and Choirs 
Victory of Song 


By L. O. Emerson. 192 pages. 60 cents, 
prepaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 
Emerson’s latest and best angina Class Book 
for 1891-1892. Glees, Part-Songs, Choruses, Hymn 
Tunes, Anthems, Chants, and 4-part Songs; with 


Rudimentary Exercises, Lessons and Suggestions 
on Note-reading, Articulation, etc. A superb book. 


The Graded Singing School 


By D. F. Hodges. 60 octavo pages. Price 
50 cents, prepaid ; $4.50 a dozen, not pre- 
paid. 

Mr. Hodges’ thqvonet knowledge of singing-school 
needs is revealed in this unexcelled collection of 4- 
Part Songs, Glees, Hymn Tunes, etc. ‘The progres- 
sive course of Musical Notation, with 56 pages of 
simply explained Elements, renders it an invaluable 


Song Harmony 


By L. O. Emerson. 184 pages. Price 60 
cents, prepaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 


For Singing Schools, Musical Institutes, Conven- 
tions, etc. A fresh class-book of newly arranged 
material for the learner. 100 pages of ** Elements,” 
with illustrative songs and exercises, specially ar- 
ranged with reference to practice and instruction. 


Emerson's Royal Singer 


By L. O. Emerson. 192 pages. Price 60 
cents, postpaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 


This book contains an pepeeved setting of Scales 

and Exercises. One page of Manual Signs, 3 pages 

of Musical Notation, 47 pages of Review Lessons, 
ages of Glees and Part Songs, a pages of Hymn 
unes, Anthems, Choruses, and Chants. 


te Any book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Conventions, Conductors, and Singing-Class 
Teachers are invited to correspond with us before 
purchasing their needed supplies. ‘ 


Oliver Ditson Company 
453-463 Washington Street, - Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


1891—For Christmas lime—1891 


Dr. W. H. DOoanr’s 
i ic erry Songs, Appreciative Recita- 
Emoyable Dialogues. Easily rendered by Chil- 
dren. Price, 30 cts. by mail. 
’ ‘ r. OBERT 
The Lord’s Anointed. 7". Sone 
Service (No. 14) will be found in the front rank. The 
new songs, as well as the introduction of familiar 
hymns in which all can join, make it_a very excellent 
and desirable Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cts. 
by mail. 
indergarten Ser- 
The Christmas King. 4 Siderearten Ser- 
Folks, by Mrs. Wi_spur F. Crarts. Price, 5 cts. 
by 
furnishes new 
Christmas Annual No. 22 fumishesnew 
season by experienced composers. Price, 4 cts. 
y mail. 


; ; for Christmas Time, No. 2, sent on 
Recitations receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A full 
catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. 9th St., New York 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


new Anthems, etc., send for our descriptive list. 
We have nice things for this season. 


W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 
FILLMORE BROS. House New 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song 


Contains the Gems of Literature—the reved wheat 
we chal. brary of over 5 Volumes in 
One. New edition in great demand, paying the genial 
solicitor 8165 per Month. For special terms, or for 
single copy for birthday or other gift, write 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS Service 


that may be used with or without the Carols. 16 pages. Price, 


cents a single copy. 
eautifu ew 
The CHRIST of BETHLEHEM. 
By J. E. HALL. containing an In- 
structive Responsive Service interspersed with New and A 
propsate Carols. Price, 5 cents a single copy. OTHE 
ERVICES ofthe same character and at the same price, are 
Frankincense arid Myrrh,"’ ‘‘Christmas Joy Bells," 
**Good Will to Men,”’ *“‘Noel, ’* and ** Peace on Earth,”’ 


for Children by these two 
By C.L.Burnham & G.F.Root. well-known writers is sure 
to meet with a cordial ’reception. This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they have produced thus far, 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER CANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are ‘‘One Christmas Eve," ‘‘Santa Claus 
& Co.,’’ ‘“*The New Santa Claus,”’ ‘*‘Catching Kriss Kringle,”’ 
*‘Judge Santa Claus,” ‘‘Santa Claus’ Mistake,’ and ‘* The 
aifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 
THE WONDERFUL STORY musi 
ture readings and music, 
By M. B. Brooks & G. F. Root. the principal events of 
Christ's life on earth. Beautiful and instructive. Price, 20 cents 


a single copy. 
BETH LE EM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
e ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher- 

By G. F. Root. ever rendered. Price, 50 cts a single copy. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor’ for Choirs, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Ce,. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Winnowed Songs 


oe By IRA D. SANKEY 
as n adopted by a large b f Sunday- ‘ 
It is the book of its kind. 
Price $35 per 100 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Price $30 per 100 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Cincinrati and New York New York and Chicago 


Pastors, Sunday School Superin 
tendents, Teachers, and 
Bible Scholars, 


and to all interested in the study of the Bible, 


The concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge 


is offered at 25 per cent, discount unti] 

January Ist. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. SANFORD, M.A.., assisted 

by 28 of the most eminent Bible scholars 

in the world. 

IT covers the entire field, and is brougit 
«down to date. 
IT is absolutely unsectarian, and _ special 
—= articles are written by specialists. 
IT contains more religious titles than the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” and is of 


handy size. 
IT is the intelligent condensation of all the 
great works of religious reference. 
IT is recent, reliable,comprehensive,handy. 
——= well made, and cheap. 

Endorsed by the most eminent religious scho- 
lars and by the entire religious press. Specimen 
pages and full particulars on application. 

985 double column pages, fully illustrated; 
many valuable plain and colored maps. 

Cloth, $3.50; to the above until Jan. 1, $2.63 
Leather, .00 3.75 


CEAS. L. WEBSTER & O0., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


/ 2 
> WEBSTER’Ss | 
\INTERNATIONAL/ & 
= DICTIONARY / ‘© 
=) 
SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 


AND in VE: Cover to 
M 

r,every 

Work of revision occupied over 10 years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of 
Webster are being marketed under various 
names and often by misrepresentation. 

The International bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUNDAY 


FROM THE BOSTON COURIER 

‘“‘ There is a perfect mine of curious 
and interesting information in * The Sab- 
bath in Puritan New England,’ by Alice 
Morse Earle. The author has ran- 
sacked old records and chronicles with 
the richest results, and the picture which 
she gives of the old-time observances of 
the first day of the week ts the most com- 
plete that has ever been written. Tt is 
one of the most entertaining books that 
we have ever come upon, and it is of 
value to every student of New England 
history. It throws a flood of light upon 
the past.” | 


One volume, 12mo, $1.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


Baron Liebig 


The great chemist, pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
nitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Furope or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His . 4 as the 
well-known trade mark 
signature of 


‘LIEBIG EXTRACT 
COMPANY’S| prer 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery. 


For Delicious 
Beef Tea. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 1s 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fortified with pure blood anda properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

_ Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in yy ogy tins, by Grocers, labelled: hus: | 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists 

London, England. 


PORFLINGER’S 


AMERICAN 


Cut Glass: 


Look for this 
trade murk 
label. 


FOR THE TABLE 
Is Perfection. 


gco 
| | | BUM 4 
——— 
f 
| | 
: | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
For new Canta- 
; tas, new Con- 
| fat 
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EDUCATIONAL 


._New York, New York City. 


GCHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


ConNECTICUT, Lyme, Box 125. : 
OXWOOD SCHOOL for Young Ladies.—Every 
advantage of thorough education, combined with home 
comforts. ‘Collsge preparatory. Referencesthe best. For 
circulars, etc., apply to Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


CuNNECTICUT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue. address GrorGce L. Fox. Rector. 


ConngcTicuT, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
ARS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. ted ip 
one of the Ym ee 6 villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 
CONNECTICUT, Canaan. 
TS REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 


Conn., receives into his family six boys to be educated. 
Personal instruction. Advantages of a private tutor, with 
school discipline; home comforts; house large; grounds 
extensive ; food climate; no malaria. School opens 
Sept. 15. Backward boys advanced. For terms and 
admission address as above. 


Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSBETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo repared for coll sci 
school, or business. Ki the advantages of cae life —_ 
new, and constructed accor t test : 
five acres of ground. JAMESS. GARLAND, Master” 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR S.S. WORK. 


- £RS, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Forei 
Missionaries already has twenty in the entering junior 
class. The doors are now open for women as well as men. 


For further information address J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


New Jersgy, Bordentown. 
COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
ANDGIRLS. Beautifull ° 
en. usic a specialty. 3 - 
dress Mrs, GERTRUDE G BOWEN. 

New Jersey, Lakewood. 

AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A thorough and attracti hool f. 
Opens Oct. JAMES MOREY, Principal 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND’S 
_ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Wide ec. FOR GIRLS 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 


six boarding pupils. Thorough training. ‘T 
No extras, EDWARD D. MONTANYE. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Open Oct. 1, Preparation for the Columbi 
Harvard Examinations, Barnard, and other colle res = 
women number limited; special attention to English, 
elocution, and physical culture; daily instruction and prac- 


tice in Delsarte nastics. 
MARY B. WHITON. A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
(, RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue ad- 
_ dress Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 


1660-1891. | 


New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparatory, 
and Primary departments. org Froebel meth. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 
utely healthy location. Good prouncs for athletic sports. 
FRANK HOLLAND, C.E., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 


- MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in chasge sf — E. P. Sherwood and 
. e 


under the supervision rwood. 


} OF Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 
MUS! C CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Gives Unequalled Facilities for Thorough 
and Systematic Instruction in all departments 
of Music, the Fine Arts, etc., at very reasonable 
rates. afe and Comfortable Home for 
Lady Pupils. Special Provisions for Seif 
Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy an 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 
or full information address, Frank _W. Hale, 
Gen’! Manager, Franklin Sq., Eoston. 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 


$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. S P A N j S t 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO, 


196 SUMMER STREET - BOSTON : TAL IAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in 
Ten Weeks at your own home, by 


ASK FOR THE 


PERFEG T FITTING 


SHOES 
MADE BY 


C.P.ForD & Co. 


ROCHESTER, 
N. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, 


Company's Building 


= 


308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............ 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 


$2,950,394-07 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


A 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
or 000 


authorized, ....- #$4,0 
Surplus and undivided profits, 
Assets, 
This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and negotiates Municipai, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


14,074,813 56 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 


London, England. erlin, Germany. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Company 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The title, money-lender, has 
come to mean the man with a 
hundred dollars or two as well 
as a banker. 

The little lender sends his 
money to some western bank 
that he happens to know. 

How this is done and how it 
can be done by those who have 
no acquaintance there is shown 
in a pamphlet published by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany. 

The pamphlet is free to those 
who write for it. 


THe Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘ Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. | 


The Provident 


36 Bromfield St. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 

any of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments. 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
apers; Watson & Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
ird National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
_Antonio National Bank. ; 
— Scotland: The Scottish-American Mortgage 
Co., Limited. 


For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


8%o to 10% on ist Mortgages 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co., Metropolitan Natl. Bk.,and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks, 
D. D.. Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
| 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Alaska. Sights and Scenes for the Tourist 
via the Union Pacific Railroad. 64 pages, 
illustrated. 

Bread and Butter and the Way to Win it in 
Florida. 32 pages, illustrated 

Basic City, Va., A Description of. The His- 
tory of a Year. Illustrated. 

California. Sights and Scenes for the Tourist, 
44 pages, illustrated, and map. 

Colorado. Sights and Scenes for the Tour- 
ist. 76 pages, illustrated, and map. 

East Pasadena, Cal. The Raymond and its 
Surroundings. 36 pages, illustrated. 

Green Spring, O. A Description of Oak Ridge 
Hotel. 8 pages. 

Havana, N. Y. Bethesda Sanitarium and 
Surroundings, 16 pages. | 

Idaho and Montana. Sights and Scenes for 

_the Tourist. 92 pages, illustrated, and map. 

Kansas. Large map and descriptive folder. 

Mexico: The Egypt of the New World. 88 

_ pages, illustrated. 

Mexico, A Story of. Issued by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 96 pages. 

Norfolk, Va., Facts and Figures About. 60 
pages. 

Oregon and Washington. 
for the Tourist. 
map. 

Somerville, S.C. The Pine Forest Inn and 

_ Surroundings. A Sanitarium. 12 pages. 

St. Augustine, Fla. The San Marco and Sur- 

roundings. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Tours, Four Pleasure. Under Personal Escort. 
New York, Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, 
and Washington. 12 pages. 

Utah. Sights and Scenes for the Tourist. 
60 pages, illustrated, and map. 

World’s Fair Advocate. 32 pages, illustrated. 


Sights and Scenes 
56 pages, illustrated, and 


A NEW WONDER OF THE SIERRA 


The Act of Congress, in setting aside for public 
pleasure the great forest of Big Trees in California, 
calls for the sincerest gratitude of the world. It 
means not only the preservation of these noble trees, 
the only ones of their kind in the world, but the 
opening of the splendid region to tourist travel. 
The seven townships set aside by Congress in 1890 
include not a, § the great forests, but (with the 
exception of the Yosemite Valley) the strangest and 
most impressive mountain scenery in the world. 
The new park is named the Sequoia National Park, 
and is destined soon to become one of the most pop- 
ular resorts for lovers of the strange and sublime in 
nature. The War Department has sent troops to 
protect the Park from vandalism. Already there 
are excellent roads into the Park from Goshen, Ka- 
weah, and Porterville, stations in Tulare Count 
on the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, an 
these splendid wonders are open to the public. Mount 
Whitney, the tallest mountain in North America, is 
just outside the Park; it can be scaled, and the view 
trom this elevation of 15,000 feet is incomparably 
grand. Other famous peaks are close by. A vast 
cave, —_ partly explored as yet, is within the Park. 
Profound gorges and canyons, towering granite 
spires which pierce the sky, tremendous cataracts 
peaceful lakes, pleasant meadows, fine medicina 
springs, a remarkable variety of wild tlowers—these 
and other interesting objects help to make this the 
noblest pubhc reservation in the country. The Park 
is in the high Sierra, with an elevation of from 6,000 
to 11,000 feet, and the air is deliciously pure. 

Any desired information on this subject can be 
had by applying to E. Hawley, Assistant General 
Traffic Manager, 343 Broadway, New York. 


WINTER HOMES 


California 


“A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 


Just published, will be sent, postpaid, upon application t 
the HOTEL DEL GORONADO, 
CORONADO BEACH, California. 


District of Columbia 


THE FREDONIA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
American and European. Quiet and Homelike. 
G. H. LA FETRA, Proprietor. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. 
Mrs. M. J. Cottey. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or 


River 


Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


© 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned ~ 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 7 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Florida 


North Carolina 


Grand View Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Forsyth Street, between Bridge and Clay. All modern 
improvements. Help selected from White Mountain 
resorts. ’Bus meets all trains. Rates $2 to $3 per day. 
Special rates by the week. G. W. SMITH. 


TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Rates, $2 to$3 perday. Special rates by the week. 
wODGE & CULLENS, Proprietors. 


ACME HOTEL 


European plan. 111 West Bay Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Neatly kept rooms, fifty cents to one dollar a 
day. Good dining-room connected. H. A. BURT. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. : H. N. FISH, Proprietor. 


Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the ci.y, offer exceptional ease to families or 
tourists. For descriptive Lpampniet app y to The Christian 
Union. EO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the ye of Balti- 
more and Chesapeake Bay _ Healthiest mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 


Department of Christian Union or 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


North Carolina 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, 50°3 eeaeeneent scenery ; heated 
by steam and open fireplace; hydraulic elevator ;, electric 
lights and bells; music hall; tennis court; ladies’ billiard 

arlorand_ bowling alley. Beautiful drives and first-class 
ivery. The house is located upon a plateau covering 
eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, 
andiis within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches 
opera-house, and business houses. For descriptive printed 
matter, apply to 

STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL, 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


An elegant and refined home, with perfect hygentc ap- 
intments and every modern improvement of a first-class 
otel; especially intended for curable patients suffering 
from_ DI SES F TH AN 
THROAT. Climatic, Dietetic, Hydropathic, and such 
other special treatment as required in the individual case. 
General and local nutrition and prevention of relapses, th 
object of all management. . von RUCK, M.D. 


THE SWANNANOA 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


New and liberal management. Thoroughly overhauled, 
refitted and refurnished; lighted by electricity; heated by 
steam ; hot and cold water, and other modern conveniences. 
Electric cars pass our doors every 15 minutes. A strict 
good, medium-priced, all-the-year hotel. Rates and read- 
ing matter upon application. HOWELL COBB. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class board. 
Northern Cooking. House heated with ae, Central 


location. Fine views. Apply to _ 


24 Grove St. 


New Jersey 


AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE. N. J. 


Thirty-five minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 
rst-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. 
year. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 


out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D _, Lakewood, 


New Jersey. 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER I, 1891 
Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 
P.M. 


PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 
Pennsylvania 


Grand View House Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and water and unsurpassed. 
Supplied with.all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 
New York 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and moc 
ern Valuable springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsurpassed. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. ©. Lat FINGWELL, Manager. 
Watkins, N. Y 
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WINTER HOMES 
New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 


Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 
larly educated and experienced Physicians. 

Hillside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or tired out. 

All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety eievator, tele- 

graph and telephone. 
~~ On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 

Open all the year. 

For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly JAacKson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy, Unexcelled 
Cusine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowling 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. C ivery. Hotel grounds 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 

OPEN FOR SEASON OF 18 91-’92 NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 

B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


The Charleston Hotel 


So long and favorably known to all Southern tourists, will | 


this year be more attractive than ever before. 
The hotel is provided with baths attached to different 
suites of rooms, and contains all the appurtenances which 
belong to.a modern first-class hotel. 
General ticket office in hotel, and baggage checked to 
destination. JACKSON, Prop., 
Charleston, S. C. 


Virginia 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Heated by open fire grates; steam, electric bells, hot 
and cold baths. penne and comfortable 


BUOKER, Owner and Prop. 


NEW EXCHANGE AND 
BALLARD HOTELS 
Accommodate 600. guests. These leading historical 
hotels of the capital city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open, Thoroughly refitted and remodeled; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. _ In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de- 
vise, may be relied 
CARRINGTON & ARCHER, Proprietors. 


Austria 


_European Winter and Summer Resort. 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TiIROL 
Open all the year. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well fur- 
nished; superior cuisine; modern conveniences. arm- 
ing excursions made at all seasons. Unusual educational 
advantages. Eminent medicalcare if desired. Best Eng- 
lish and American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. CARL LAN DSEE, Proprietor. 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. O& THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


A Musical Number 


The Christian Union for November 14 
will be a special musical number. Its 
object will be to show that music is not 
merely an accomplishment, but an art 
which deserves the serious attention of 
educated men and women. This special 
number will contain articles on musical 
topics by Mr. John D. Champlin, Jr., 
the editor of the well-known “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians;” by Mr. 
Edgar S. Kelly, the rising young Ameri- 
can composer; by Mr. George P. Upton, 
musical critic of the Chicago “ Tribune ;” 
and by Mr. Edward Irenaeus Stevenson, 
the well-known critic of this city. Our 
readers will be able to get from this series 
of articles not only an excellent review of 
the musical history of the United States, 
but an adequate idea of the part which 
music plays in the life of the country to- 
day. 


Making the Choir Sing 


Many conscientious ministers have had 
trouble with wayward choirs, but not all 
have had Dr. Samuel West’s witty address 
or management. There had been diff- 
culty with the singers, and they had given 
out that they should not sing on the next 
Sunday. This was told to Dr. West. 
‘‘ Well, well, we will see,” he said, and on 
Sunday morning he gave out his hymn. 
After reading it he said very emphatically : 
“ You will begin with the second verse— 


Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God.”’ 


The hymn was sung. 


For Nervousness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. W. C. HANSCOME, Minneapolis, Minn., says: 
“TI used it in a case of acute rheumatism, during 
convalescence; the particular symptoms I wished to 
relieve were sleeplessness and nervousness, and the 
results were all I desired.” 


TOURS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Qmaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sloux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portland, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VJA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
assenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THBALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G. P. and T. A. 


A Pleasant Reflection 


—the fact that easy washing 
has been made safe. Until 
Pearline came, it was danger- 
ous. FPearline takes away the 
danger as it takes away the 
work. There is no scouring 
and scrubbing, to wear things 
out; there is no trouble in 
keeping things clean. earl. 
z77e is better than soap. With 
soap, you need hard work; for 
easy work, you need Peardine. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
B lous grocers will tell you ** this 

ewar»re is as good as”’ or the same as 
Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 


you something 1n place of Pearline, do the honest 
74 bach, eH) JAMFS PYLE, 


AMPLES of WALL 
PAPERS by Mail. Ar- 
ranged in Combinations suita- 
ble for Drawing-Room, Dining- 
Room, Hall, Library,and Cham- 
ber, with suggestions for Dra- 
peries and Furniture if desired. 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


(Successor to BIRGE SONS & CO.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL. 


us your address, and we 
orward'\you our ¢ 
samples Sree. 

SAMUEL WARD CO., |. 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN 
artifi 


~SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—A position as nursery governess or com- 
pasaee to invalid lady. Can read aloud, keep house, or 

e a general care-taker. Best of references. Address 
Box 212, Englewood, N. J. 


LETTERS.—Personal correspondence instruction 
given by the specialist of letter-writing, Chautauqua Uni- 
versity. Valuable hints and suggestions given in_ elegant 
note-writing and musical postal cards. For circulars, 
Grin terms and all particulars, addr<ss F. B. CALLA- 


, Clinton, Conn.° 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 
church and every community for securing subscribers to 
The Christian Union. A liberal cash commission paid 
to all who will undcrtake to make_a thorough canvass. 
Address AGENCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Piace. 


BOY BABY WANTED —Wanted, a healthy and 
attractive boy, not more than two years old, of rsepectable 
American parentage, for adoption. Must be free from 
hereditary taint. ould have good education and careful 
training. _References exchanged. Address No. 319, 
Christian Union Office. 


WANTED —Travel classes in New York, Brooklyn 
and vicinity, to study foreign countries with experience 
teacher who has traveled abroad. Also, pupils or classes 
in Latin, French. Higher English, History of Art. Refer- 
ences. Address M., No. 320, care Christian Union. 
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Autumn Styles| 


GARMENTS 
SUITS 


London ana Paris-MadeTailor Suits 
Street ana Visiting Suits to order 
Ball and Wedding Dresses 


Wraps, Capes, ana Circulars 


Fur-Trimmed Sacques and Cloaks 


RICH FURS 
Fur Capes. 


Sable, Astrachan, Krimmer, 


Persian Lamb, Seal and Mink 
Mufts, Boas, and Collarettes, 


Feather Boas. 


TRIMMING FURS. 
Seal Sacques and Coats. 
Fur Carriage Robes. 


Bear, Fox, Wolverine, ana Raccoon 


Proadovary KH 19th ot. 


New York 


Dress Goods 
New Shipments 


A special exhibit of late importations 
of Dress Goods will be made on Monday. 

The November novelties show many 
new ideas in weaving, style, and color: 

Winter-weight Crepon in rare shades; 
heavy ribbed Bedford Cord; Poplin Plaids 
in brilliant colorings ; Scotch ‘ Invisible ”’ 
Plaids with knots of bright colored silk. 

New and elegant designs in Printed 
Cashmere, Alsatian Satin-Striped De 
Laine and Printed Bedford Cord—for tea 
gowns, etc. 

For out-door wear, fresh importations 
of Irish Frieze and Aberdeen Homespun. 

Increased varieties in Bengaline. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway &« 11th Street 
New York 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


=! 


SIXTH AVENUE, 2oth to 21st Sts., N. Y. 


Rich Millinery, Dry Goods, Dress T-: rimming, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hostery, Laces, Ladies’ and 
Misses Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 
tains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Fewelry, Silver- 
ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 


Special Notice. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 
trating and describing our many lines, 


now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any address upon 


application. 


Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


(Look for this window) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St.. - New York 
Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from woolen 
Clothing,Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
DryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 2o0c. 
F.C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury 
\lass. 


Diatcgues, Speakers. for School, 
L Club and Parlor. Catalozue free. 
T. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afghan, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 


How to Make a 
Fortune 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make twenty- 
five to seventy-five dollars ,per week, selling the Celebrated 
*Pinless Clothes Line,’ or the Famous ‘* Macomber 
Ink Eraser ’’—Patents recently issued.2*Sold 
NLY by salesmen, to whom we give Exclusive Ter- 
oleh The Pinless Clothes Line is the only line ever 
invented that holds clothes without pins—a perfect success. 
‘The Macomber Fountain Ink Eraser is entirely new; w1- 
erase ink instantly, and is king of ail. On receipt of soc. 
will mail you sample of either, or sample of both for $1. 
with circulars, pr ce-lists,and terms. Secure your territory 
a once. Address THE’ PaNLESS CL OT Es LINE 
, No. 1:29 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


AGENTS aud Lorin Onc 


ea] year. Our copyrighted methods f:ce to all 
0. desiring a Home, or business change. £75 
to $100 Monthly, Teachers and adies find 
big pay for spare hours. TreasuRY_PUR- 
8 CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
Bought at Forced Sale 


LOT 1, 5 Cts. PER VOL. 


Publishers’ Prices, 25c. to 5oc. on all 
these titles 


T 
rithmetic Tables. 
Smith’s Juvenile Definer. 
Warren’s 
Geographical Questions. 
Tower’s Algebra Key. 
Stoddard’s ‘ 
Primary Arithmetic. 
Tower’s 
Intermediate Reader. 
Worcester’s Spelling B’k 


Cogswell’s Book of 
Problems. 


Kroch’s German 
‘irst Reader. 
McGuffy’s 


Primary Reader. 
Towne’s Spelling 
and Defining. 
Loveli’s 
Progressive Reader 


And many other miscellaneous volumes ae 


BOOKS 


LOT 2, 10 Cts. PER VOL. 


Publishers’ Prices, 40c. to 75c. 


Hopkins’s Moral Science 
Sargent’s 

‘Standard Speller. 
Eaton’s Arithmetic. 
Northead’s Dictation, 


: Etc 
Allan’s Latin Reader. 
Andrew’s Virgil. 
Boise’s 
Greek Composition. 
Common Schoo 
Astronomy. 
Bradbury’s 
Elementary Algebra. 


Emerson’s 
N. A. Arithmetic. 
Odes of Horace. 
Schulte’s 
German Course. 
2,500 Arithmetical 
Examples. 
Tower’s Lessons 
in Grammar. 
Covall’s 
English Grammar. 


Saintine’s Picciola. 


And many other good 
ones. 


BOOKS 


Exceptionally Low Prices 


LOT 3, 15 Cts. PER VOL. 


Publishers’ Prices, 75c. to $1.25 


Quackenbos’s_ 
Higher Arithmetic. 

Orations of Cicero. 
Harkness’s 

_ Latin Compositions. 
Woodbury’s 
Practical German. 
Stoddard’s Algebra. 
Classic French Reader. 
Gilman’s Gen’] History.. 
lower’s Fifth Reader. 
Wilson’s History of U.S. 


Kendrick’s 
Greek Grammar. 
Workman’s 
German Dialogue. 
Sheldon’s 
Graded Speller. 
Day’s Elements of Logic 
Anderson’s 
United States Reader. 
Copis’s 
lements of Rhetoric. 


Being only a few of many titles in this lot 


BOOKS 
Higher Educational Works 


LOT 4, 25 Cts. PER VOL. 


Publisher’s Regular Prices from $1.50 to $2.50 


Edward’s Analytical 
Sixth Reader. 
Butler’s Pictorial Hist’ry 
_, Of the United States. 
lhe Anabases of 
_ Xenophon by Owen. 
Sander’s Fifth Reader. 
Virgil’s Eneid, by Frieze 
uackenbos’s 

American History. 
Monroe’s Sixth Reader. 
))ramatic French Reader 


Book of Botany, by 
Eliza Youmans. 
Hand-Book of 
Etymology. 
German Literature, 
by Adl 


Guyot’s 
Intermediate Geography. 
Gummere’s Astronomy. 

And fifty others equally 
as valuable. 


er. 


Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine 
A Superb Holiday Number 
_ Contains a Price-List of 1372 pages, profusely 
illustrated, of /mported and Domestic Toys, 
Dolls, Games, Books, and Fancy Goods, Ete. 
MAILED FREE 
to any address on application 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 3H, 311% to 321 Grand St. N.Y. 


_ Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
Sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 


Bits of Fun 


« Mr. White,” said a Harrisburg lawyer 
to a witness in the box, “ at the time these 
papers were executed you were speculat- 
ing, were you not?” “Yes, sir.” ‘ You 
were in oil.” ‘I was.” ‘ And what are 
you in now?” Bankruptcy,” was the 
solemn reply. 


An English editor says that he lately 
received a poem entitled “On a Gypsy 
Child in London,” and ending thus: 

So we leave her, 
So we leave her, 

Far from where her swarthy kinsfolk roam, 
In the Scarlet Fever, 

3 Scarlet Fever, 

Scarlet Fever Convalescent Home. 


An Episcopal and a Methodist clergy- 
man were recently discussing the merits 
of their respective Churches. ‘“ Well, 
anyhow,” remarked the Episcopal brother 
as a clincher, “we have the Apostolic 
Succession.” ‘“ That’s all right,” cheer- 
fully responded the Methodist, but we 
have the Apostolic Procession.” ‘“ What’s 
that?” queried the other. ‘Why, the 
Itinerancy,” was the reply, “which gives 
to all our churches a noble procession of 
apostles.” — 7rzbune. 


Of the late Bishop Ames the following 
anecdote is told: While presiding over a 
certain conference in the West, a member 
began a tirade against universities and 
education, thanking God that he had 
never been ‘corrupted by contact with a 
college. After proceeding thus for a few 
minutes, the Bishop interrupted with the 
question, “Do I understand that the 
brother thanks God for his ignorance?” 
“Well, yes,” was the answer; “you can 
put it that way if you want to.” “ Well, 
all I have to say,” said the Bishop, in his 
sweetest tone, “all I have to say is that 
the brother has a good deal to thank God 
for.” 


THE TYPEWRITER AS AN EDUCATOR 


The value of the typewriter for conducting busi- 
ness correspondence, and putting on paper literary 
ideas,is no longer a matter that needs argument. 
There is scarcely a business office or editorial room 
of any magnitude in the country where one or more 
of these machines is not regularly used. ‘There are 
however, advantages beyond those of speed and 
legibility which suggest still greater possibilities in 
the future for the typewriter. Not the least of these 
is the educational advantage. Dr. William A. 
Mowry, a member of the Boston School Board, re- 
cently published in his journal, ** Education,” a care- 
fully prepared paper, stating at considerable length 
his own conviction that “‘one good typewriter in 
every room of fitty pupils in a grammar school or 
high school will not only be an important time- 
saver, but also ee use the ability to write correctly 
and readily the English language will acquired 
in far less time and with much less effort than by 
any other means.” This is a very important state- 
ment, and itis confirmed by the testimony of many 
educators in various parts of the country. The 
superintendent of schools of Manchester, N. H., 
recently wrote, in sending a check to Messrs. Wyckoff, 
Seamans & Benedict, for a Remington typewriter: 
‘Il bought the machine as an educational means 
whereby my children may pleasantly and most effi- 
ciently least a proper use of the English language— 
terseness and elegance of expression, spelling, capi- 
talization, punctuation, paragraphing, business and 
other forms, etc.””. There are one hundred uses for 
the tvpewriter to-day where there was one ten years 
ago, and the fields in which ,it may be profitable are 
by no means exhausted. The Remington typewriter 
was the pioneer in affording the relief which has re- 
sulted from its use to overburdened business men 
and women. It has kept easily in the front rank, 
and is being improved as rapidly as science, skill, 
and inventive genius can devise better things. For 
several years this machine has been the only one 
used in The Christian Union office, and every year 
makes it necessary toadd one or more new Keming- 
tons for the increasing business. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


This famous sanitarium and all-year-round resort 
and nature’s greatest wonder is provided with the 
best of hotel and naan facilities. Reached in 
through ‘Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars from St. 
Louis, via Iron Mountain Route am . C. Town- 
send, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


“Once tried, Used Always.” 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


“Best & Gees Farthest.” 

‘‘Confound those 
Boys! They are 
Always asking for 
‘More’ since the 
Board introduced 
VAN HOUTEN’S 
Cocoa, ” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 

VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 


Bar-If not obtainable from your grocer, en- 


close 25 cts. to either VAN HovuTEN & ZOON, 106 

Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave.. 

Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 

to 40 cups will be mailed. Mention this 
ublication. Prepared only by the inventors 
AN HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable purity of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal capucity to stand in 


tune. The Mason & Ham- 
lin SCREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century ”’ in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 

Without «under-estimating the improvements 
effected hy others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
STRINGER /s claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 


excellence is simply impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 
BOS NEW Y GO. 


TON. ORK. CHICA 


ATERIALS for Cro- 
. chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainerd & 
Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 
a No.2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 
Other articles for which this 


silk is specially adapted are; 
A Tidies, Umbrella 

Suse e Cases, 

Crocheted Beaded Bag, 


Lamp Shades, 
Handkerchief Cases, 
Etc. 


_ Full directions for crochet- 
ing any or all of above mailed 
to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 

Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Prainer Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
ranted fast. reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, — large 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety o 
threads they produce, _ have 
placed this company far in ad- 
urers of si iread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 


95993 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best miley rin "BELLS 
for nools, &c. 

Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 
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About People 


—William Cotter, the Registrar of 
Voters in Hartford, Conn., is said to be 
able to tell from memory the name and 
residence of 12,000 voters. 

—Tolstoi’s second daughter, Moscha, is 
a convert to her father’s teachings, and, 
dressed as a peasant girl, she labors in the 
fields and cares for the poor. 

—The Czar of Russia has a great aver- 
sion to having his picture taken, and is 
said to have been greatly enraged recently 
by the attempt of a traveling photographer 
to take a snap shot at him. 

—Mr. Spurgeon, who is_ recovering 
from a long and serious sickness, is now 
at Eastbourne, a watering-place on the 
coast of Sussex, the air of which town is 
invariably of much benefit to him. Mr. 
Spurgeon seems confident of ultimate 
complete recovery. 

—President Dwight, of Yale, while not 
favoring the admission of women to study 
in the classes with men, is reported as 
saying that he does-wish Yale had a wo- 
man’s annex, and the only objection he 
finds to its establishment is that the uni- 
versity hasn’t the money to put in it. 

—Henry Irving has a son, Henry B., 
who recently made his début at the Gar- 
rick Theater. Although trained fora dip- 
lomatic career, he was firm in his intention 
of following in the footsteps of his distin- 
guished father. He has a handsome stage 
presence and a fine voice; but the most 
remarkable thing about him is said to be 
his remarkable resemblance to his father 
—face, form, and even mannerisms being 
in both men alike. 

—Mr. Paul du Chaillu, the original (to 
the present generation at least) of the 
African explorers, is, says Harper’s 
Weekly,” going on the lecture platform 
this winter—something he has been long 
urged to do, and to which he has as long 
made objections. Not only those who 
have read his later books on the “ Land 
of the Midnight Sun,” but those who were 
boys when his books on Africa appeared, 
will be glad to hear these stories retold, 
and new ones besides, from the lips of the 
distinguished explorer. Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
magnetism and personal charm of manner 
will be as great an advantage to him as 
a lecturer as they were among uncivilized 
people, where his gentleness and kindly 
humanity advanced him further into the 
hearts of the African tribes than the rifles 
and brass rods of later explorers advanced 
them into the heart of Africa. 

—Baron Hirsch is said to be worth 
$100,000,000. He made his wealth chiefly 
out of contracts for building Turkish and 
Transylvanian railroads. The Rothschilds 
were his financial backers when he assumed 
the contracts, but they got the idea that 
the railroads would not succeed, and there- 
fore withdrew their support. He then se- 
cured assistance from the big banking 
firms of Frankfort, which he was able to 
influence through his marriage, and thus 
obtained funds enough to carry on the 
great undertaking. European financiers 
have been surprised by the enormous suc- 
cess of these railroads. They paid from 
the day they were opened, and they made 
one of the greatest fortunes in Europe for 
the bold contractor who pinned his faith 
to them when others thought him fool- 
hardy. Everything he has since touched 
has turned to gold. He is a large holder 
of landed estates and French rentes. It 
is said his benefactions for several years 
past have amounted to $1,000,000 an- 
nually. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Solvent of Stone in the Bladder 


A Huge Stone Weighing Two Ounces and Twenty-seven 
Grains Dissolves Under its Action 3 


heprint from the New England Medical Monthly for November, 1890. 


STONE IN THE BLADDER 


Case of Mr. S., stated by Dr. George H. Pierce 


The above plate is from a photograph which forms a part of a communication of Dr. 
GEORGE H. PIERCE, of DANBURY, CONN., to the NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL 
MONTHLY for November, 1890 (see page 76 of that journal), and represents THE EXACT 
SIZE AND SHAPE of some of the largest specimens of TWO OUNCES AND TWENTY 
SEVEN GRAINS OF DISSOLVED STONE discharged by a Patient designated as 
“ Mr. S.,” under the action of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


SMALLER PARTICLES AND A QUANTITY OF BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, Dr. P. 
states, were not estimated. 

In BRIGHT’S DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, many forms 
of DYSPEPSIA and NERVOUS DISORDERS, and in the peculiar affections of WOMEN, 
especially in deranged conditions of the monthly functions, these waters are among the most 
potent of known remedies. 


WATER IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALE-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00, F. 0. B. HERE 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE 


THOMAS F. GOODE, BUFEALO LITHIA SPRINGS, V1. 
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APerfect Liquid Dentifrice 


HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 


IG FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 
Put up By E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 


Manuracturers OF THE CELEBRATED Hoyt’s German Co toene. 
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CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 


Scott & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. g1. 


it as 


THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 


TYPE USED. 


DEAR SIR, NEW YORK 00TH 
THIS TIPENRITER DOES THE 

QUALITY OF WORK AS A REMINGTON. 

AND WILL WRITE 20 WORDS A MINUTE 


A and practiea al Writing machine for only ONE 
DOLLAR, Exactly like cut; regular Remington type; does 
the same quality of work; takes @ fools cap sheet. Complete 
with paper holder, automatic feed, a type wheel & inking 
roll; uses copying ink. Size 3x4x9 inches; weight, 12 0z; Sat- 
isfaction Circulars free; AGENTS WANTED. Sent 
for $1.00; by mail, 15e. extra for postage. 
H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST., N. ¥. € 


A BOOK FREE 


We will mail to any address our book of cures, con- 
taining absolute proof that Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and allied diseases are being ey 
cured in all parts of the world. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND C0. 


P. O. Box 1666, - <= - Nashua, N. H. 
New York en 19 Beekman St. 


Hotels, Best Locations. How to secure Homes an 
range Groves easily. 50 centsa nal 3 months’ 
trial, 10 cts. Sample, 2 cents postage 
O. M. CROSBY, 99 Frankia’ Street, N. Y. 


The 


nee y of Bells for Churches, 
ools, etc. 
Write for ane. 


THE VAN 'DULEN | & 0. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Why They Twinkle 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother, 
The stars and flowers, the poets say, 

Agreed with one another 


To cheat the cunning tempter’s art 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 


A million sleepless lids, they say, 
Will be at least a warning— 

And so the flowers would watch by day, 
The stars from eve to morning. 


On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 


Their dewy eyes upturning, 
The flowers still watch from reddening 
dawn 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing 
That some turn white as sea-bleached 
shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers— 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers— 


They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavor 
We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink forever. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Quite Accurate 


A recent sermon of the Rev. Dr. T. De 
Witt Talmage has this glowing passage : 

“When Cromwell’s armywent into battle, 
he stood at the head of them one day, and 
gave out the long-meter Doxology to the 
tune of the ‘Old Hundred,’ and that great 
host, company by company, regiment by 
regiment, battalion by battalion, joined in 
the Doxology : 


‘** Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


| And while they-sang they marched, and 


while they marched they fought, and while 
they fought they got the victory.” 

It seems a pity, the “ Christian Inquirer” 
observes, to destroy a good story, but 
chronology is very despotic. Oliver Crom- 
well died in 1658. Bishop Ken, who has 
always been credited with this grand Dox- 
ology, was born in 1637, and was then, 
therefore, only about twenty-one years old. 
Hymnologists give 1697 as the year in 
which Bishop Ken wrote the Doxology as 
the last verse of his morning and evening 
hymns. This would place the composition 
about half a century after Cromwell’s last 
battle in the civil war, and some forty years 
after his’ death. 


I Read, 
I Tried, 
| Profited. 


That’s the new ‘‘ VENI, VIDI, VICI,” that 
thousands of restored men and women 
send back to us after their experience with 
our Compound Oxygen. A book of 2co 
pages, tells who, and how, and why. It 
covers every phase of sickness. Each 
sufferer will find his own case described— 
his way of relief made plain. 
This book is sent for the asking by 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Weare a patient people—the 
ox 1s nowhere in comparison. 
Webuy lamp-chimneys by the 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to sell 
us achimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a _ hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 
Macbeth’s “ pearltop”’ and 
‘‘pearl glass’’ do not break 


from heat; they are made of 


tough glass. 

As likely as notour dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; ‘‘ it’s good for the 
business,” says he. He buys 
the brittlest ones he can get. 

‘What are you going to do 


about it?”’ 


GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


A GUINEA & A GUINEA A BOX.” > 


Drunk. 


Just dizzy! There is a pres- 
sure onthe brain, owing to 
a clogging of the system, 


BEECHAM'S 


PILLS 
mS will remove the obstruction = 


and permits the vital func- 
tiors to act naturally. They cure 
Sick Headache, 2nd all Billous and 
Nervous Disorders,arising from Weak | 
Stomach, Indigestion, Constipation 
and Disordered Liver. 
f all druggists. Price cents a box. 

. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 37 
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These Goods lave Stood The lest for nearly 1) 

= AND THE STOCK OF ALL , 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS : = 


